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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS LTD 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 








To SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES 
& BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH”’ 
“CITY OF EXETER” 
“CITY OF YORK” 
“CITY OF DURBAN”’ 





These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities and 
perfection of detail. Superb accom- 
modation for 100 passengers. iat 





Passages periodically available by cargo vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India & 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. to Far Eastern ports and Australia 


KLEBRMAN LINES 


HEAD OFFICE: 12-20 CAMOMILE ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
WEST END PASSENGER OFFICE: 29-34 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, 8.W.1 
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GifTS FOR FRIENDS 
AND RELATIONS ae 


A fine selection can 
always be seen in our 
showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 

Visit 87 George Street or 


write for illustrated folders. 


Quaich, 33” £6.17.6. 
Other sizes available. 
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Amethyst and Cairngorm 
Thistle Bar Brooch £36. 10.0 


Brilliant cut three-stone 

Diamond Cross-over Ring, 

Platinum setting > Gold Cairngorm and 

and shank £86.0.0 Amethyst Brooch £12.12.0 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Caledonian 4898 











Saving for everybody 














with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, and 
income tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 


The new 10th issue is the finest certificate ever offered. 
Each 15/- unit you hold will become £1 in only seven years. 
That means a yield over the full period of nearly 44%, but 
since the interest is free of income tax, it is equivalent to 
over 7}% if you pay tax at the standard rate. You can hold 
up to 600 units — or £450 worth. Buy the full amount, 
and you will have gained £150 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 


under a new concession both husband and wife can each 
enjoy £15 interest free of income tax (though not surtax) 
each year on their Savings Bank deposit accounts. It’s yet 
another good reason for saving this safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 


The new Defence Bonds yield 43% interest which is paid 
half-yearly, plus an income tax-free bonus of 5% after ten 
years. Over the full period this interest is worth 5% gross 
to you if you pay income tax at the standard rate. The 
Bonds are on sale in £5 units. You can hold £1,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 

you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free of U.K. 
Income Tax, can be won each month. Bonds go into every 
monthly draw (6 months after purchase) and the more you 
hold the more your chances of winning. You can’t lose a 
penny — your money will be refunded whenever you want 
it. Bonds cost £1 each, from Post Offices, Banks and 
Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


National Savings Certificates 

Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds 

Premium Savings Bonds 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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FOR * MEN 





CHILPRUFE LIMITED - 















Finest pure wool, soft and 
smooth to the skin. Skilfully 
cut. Beautifully finished, 
withstands constant washing 
without shrinking or loss of 
colour. 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
MEN’S FOLDER Pia 





LEICESTER 

















Jo Meet the Wishes of its Readers 


the pages of BLACKWoop’s MAGAZINE are now prepared to publish Classified Advertisements 
—for the first time in its long history. In any monthly issue your announcement will be 
seen by over 100,000 people, many of whom live abroad. This type of advertisement is 
acceptable for six or twelve monthly insertions, but owing to the low rate charged the 
wording can be altered only at six-monthly intervals. The rate for six months is 21/- 
per line, averaging six words. Kindly send your order with remittance to: ADVERTISEMENT 
Dept., BLACKWoopD’s MAGAZINE, 91 St. MARTIN’s LANE, LoNDon, W.C.2. 


PERSONAL 


ANCESTORS TRACED. Pedigrees compiled. 
Forty years’ experience in record searching. 
LAMBERTS, 10 BRACKEN AVENUE, LONDON, S.W.12. 


ASTRAL SUITCASES last a lifetime. Alumin- 
ium cases in silver-grey finish, English Lever locks. 
Cream twill linings with side pockets. Available 
from leadin Roe or direct from HESTON 
EQUIPMENT » 1 BUCKINGHAM PALACE MANSIONS, 
LONDON, S.W.i—Telephone Sloane 9934. 


AUTHORS invited submit MSS., all types 
(including Poems), for book publication. Reason- 
able terms. STOCKWELL LtpD., ILFRACOMBE, 
ENGLAND. (Est. 1898.) 


CAN-TILE—Dohm Can-Tile floor coating for 
Factories, Kitchens, Shops, Stairs. Write DoHM 
Can-TILE, 167 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


VISITING ITALY? Consult an established 
British office with considerable local. experience. 
Itineraries immediately prepared for particular 
needs. Special arrangements for groups. Write 
for full particulars to: CLEMENTSON ‘TRAVEL 
OFFICE (DEPT. B.), CASTELLO 4317, VENICE, ITALY 
(and in Rome, Florence, Naples). 


WEST AFRICAN ANNUAL, 1958 Edition. 
Printed in Nigeria. Articles, stories, sketches, 
poems. 140 pages. 114 Illustrations and Maps. 
12 Colour Photographs. Send 4s. 6d. for a copy 
post free to London Agents: C. H. G. Nipa, 
Ltp., 91 St MARTIN’s LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


GUERNSEY. Enjoy our mild climate away from 
oe and frosts. Special terms autumn, winter and 

spring bookings. All comforts. Brochure avail- 
able. DUNCHOILLE GuEST House, GUELLES ROAD, 
St Peter Port, GUERNSEY. 


HOUSE HUNTING? Then read ‘The Home- 
finder,’ England’s best property magazine. Hun- 
dreds of houses in everyissue. 1/- monthly from 
newsagents. By post 1,6; 7/6 for 6 months, from 
HOMEFINDERS LTD., 43 WOOL EXCHANGE, 
Lonpon, E.C.2. 


NATIVE MASKS, Idols, Figures, 
Weapons, Ornaments, Dress and other native 
objects from New Zealand, South Sea Islands, 
Benin, Africa, American Indian, Eskimo, etc., 
urchased. THE TOTEMS MUSEUM, ARUNDEL, 
USSEX. 


PARK COURT HOTEL. Three minutes Marble 

Arch. Overlooking Hyde Park. All rooms central 

heating, private bath or shower cabinets, radio, 

phones. Winter Terms. SS Gate, W.2 

“> pea PAD 8431. Telegrams : Parcohotel, 
mdon. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, Heraldic Panels 
and Bronze Plaques. Booklet Free. G. MaAIrLe 
& Son, Ltp., 367 Euston Roap, Lonpon, N.W.1. 





SURREY. Fully licensed country hotel in 
delightful village on good bus route; excellent 
— for country walking; good English food; 
oes. weekly. DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL, ALBURY. 
(Telephone: Shere 239.) 


THE PERFECT LAWN IS HERE! The newly 

“* discovered ” Emerald Velvet Grass. No Seed- 
ing. No Weeding. Minimum Mowing. The 
lawn you dreamed about obtained in less than a 
season. Production fields in Lincolnshire open to 
your inspection. Write now for leaflet to Britain’s 
= suppliers—MAatTT TEMPLETON LTD., GRIMSBY, 


WANTED. Old Pistols, Guns, Powder Flasks. 
Major Nogt Corry, STONEHENGE, HOLT, NORFOLK, 


WINTER SPORTS HOLIDAYS. Please apply 
for details of our inexpensive party and individual 
arrangements, by rail with sleepers or charter air, 
to Switzerland and Austria. Cost from 28 guineas. 
Free holiday for anyone able to form own Winter 
Sports party of 15 members. ERNA Low TRAVEL 
SERVICE LTD., 47 OLD BROMPTON RoaD, LONDON, 
S.W.7—Telephone KENsington 0911/9225. 


YOUR FAMILY TREE. Original sources 
searched by two graduates experienced in gene- 
alogy. Write: RECORDS, 23 NoRFOLK Roap, 
BRIGHTON. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADELA "DE COLLEGE, Ilfracombe, N. Devon. 
Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation for 
G.C.E. Happy home life. Individual attention. 
Fees moderate. Ilfracombe 225. 


BODIAM MANOR SCHOOL, Sussex. Day and 
Boarding School for —— and gitls 4-13 years. All 
children welcomed for holidays. Staplecross 225. 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, 
Sussex. Boys prepared for Common Entrance. 
Vacancies for next term.—Telephone Selsey 2774. 


CHILDREN from 5 years welcomed into home 
atmosphere. Good eT schools. Entire 
charge if parents abroad. ghly recommended. 
O’HANLON, CROWN HILL, SwWANAGE, Dorsst. 


NEW PLACE SCHOOL, Shedfield, nr. Botley 
Hants. A preparatory school for boys se 34 

Vacancies for boarders and day bo' 
Beauriful surroundings, home produce, vegetables, 
&c. High standard of education. For prospectus 
and appointment with the Headmaster write or 
*phone Wickham 2307. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means 
of our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 
would like to do so too, please ask for particulars. 
The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 

Co. Ltp., 68 Kinc W1iLt1aM STREET, E.C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For Progress and Prosperity 





egg 








ELMANISM is a working course in 

Practical Psychology directed to the 
needs of the average man and woman. 
The Pelman Course is based on over 60 
years’ intensive study concurrent with 
experience in dealing with the difficulties, 
failing, fears, aspirations and ambitions of 
more than a million men and women of all 
ages and occupations in all parts of the 
world. 


INCREASE Your INCOME 


You would like your affairs to prosper 
and your income to increase. Pelmanism 
will help you to achieve this and will 
enable you to develop that zest for living 
which comes with an awakened mind; 
also with quickened mental powers, your 
awakened ability will enable you to enjoy 
those purchasable pleasures that come 
with extra money. 

The Pelman Training is scientific, precise 
and individual. It can help to make this 
year a fruitful one for you. Pelmanism 
will rapidly and permanently banish such 
defects and weaknesses as: Worry, Frus- 
tration, Indecision and Lack of Confidence. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


Pelmanism will keep your mind vigilant 
and self-reliant, and develop such valuable 
positive qualities as Initiative, Concentra- 
tion, Optimism and Self-Confidence. 

The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy manage- 
ment of life. 

The Pelman Course is simple and inter- 
esting, and takes up very little time. You 
can enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The Course is fully described in “ The 
Science of Success,” which will be sent 
you, gratis and post free, on application to: 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
WELbeck 1411 
--- POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY - - -. 
Pelman Institute, 102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
“ The Science of Success,” please 
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Their happiness . . 


Please help to give a 


. your reward 
really happy time to 
over 7,500 children 


pout, 
in the care of 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





THERE IS 
SORROW 
ON THE 


H.M. Coastguard as SEA 
Hon. Agent of the 
Society hands the 
cheque to a widow. 


But the object of the 
SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 


is to give timely and sufficient 

relief to seafarers and their 

families in distress. Last year 

over £40,000 was spent on this 
work. 





Please help with a legacy or donation to: 
(M.2) 16 WILFRED STREET 


Westminster, London, S.W.1 
Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 

















TREE ERP EREPERPEPERSELE £ Ff 
The Gift that cannot fail to please. .. 
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LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


OTARD 


Season’s Greetings 
are most eloquently expressed 
in a presentation pack contain- 
ing a decanter of Otard v.s.0.P. 
Liqueur Cognac Brandy and 
two glasses at the normal price 
of the brandy only. 


57/6 
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Order now from your Wine Merchant 












An English 
Coxswain 


Harnessing 


the Atom 


Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 

power. They are kept going solely by 

voluntary contributions. Nearly one 

million pounds a year are needed: 

send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 








KICKING CANVAS 
by Captain A. A. Bestic 


A thrilling account 
by a retired sea cap- 
tain of his first voyage 
under sail. The 
“Denbigh Castle ” 
took thirteen months 
to reach South Amer- 
ica and was 260 days 
without touching 
land. 


13 pages of illustrations 16s. 
from all booksellers 
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HIMMER-KIN 


BY FREDERICK SLEATH 


YounG Malkie Laurenson rose at 
2 A.M. British summer time, and 
dressed himself for the sea. Moving 
quietly so as not to disturb his 
father, asleep in the other box-bed 
of the croft living-room, he raked 
the white ash from the hearth, fed 
the red smouldering heart of the 
peat with dry black slivers, and 
swung the sway-bar with the kettle 
over the blaze. He did not need 
to light the lamp—in the high 
latitude of the island the summer 
nights were as twilight between the 
days. He worked quickly. Though 
his date with the tide was not 
till five o’clock he had everything 
to do about the croft, the stock 
A 


to see to as well as his father, 
who had not walked for nearly 
four years. 

They had been hauling the last 
of the boats against the threat of 
a nor’-easter when the big wave 
overtook her, and his father had 
held on while the other man, steady- 
ing the stern, let go. His father 
had saved the boat, and it was not 
his boat either, but at a cost of some 
obscure injury to his spine which 
the Welfare State had failed to cure. 
. . . Young Malkie thought of that 
other man as he milked the cow, 
and his expression was not pleasant. 
He had never had any doubt but 
that Black Jake Magnusson had 


2 


deliberately let go in order to injure 
his father. 

He gave half the milk to the calf 
in the pen, led the cow out and 
put her on tether in the clover. 
Fences were rare in the treeless 
islands of Ultima Thule, and graz- 
ing beasts had thus to be secured. 

He tested the tether-pin carefully. 

The summer before last her pre- 
decessor had been found at the foot 
of a cliff, drowned and mangled 
beyond all use, tether and pin still 
attached to her. He had to be 
sure this one could not draw her 
pin—unaided. Next time he fought 
Black Jake he might kill him. He 
thought he very probably would. 

He had taken a bad beating in 
their first fight. That was over 
Hilda, after his return with his father 
to the island. It was more than 
two years ago, when he was only 
eighteen, and he was still on his 
feet fighting back when the other 
men intervened. They would not 
question a man’s right to beat off 
an unwanted son-in-law, however 
near he came to killing him. But 
there happened to be a wreck on 
the Kinder Reef at the time yielding 
satisfactory plunder, and they wanted 
no mainland police nosing about the 
island. 

Not that Hilda was Black Jake’s 
daughter, though he claimed her as 
such. Everybody knew he had served 
three years in the prison at Peter- 
head, and why—why no skipper 
would have him as his mate again. 

The odour of manslaughter and 
the prestige of it was about him 
when he came to one of the vacant 
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crofts on the island—from which 
he had been expelled as an undesir- 
able inhabitant when he took to 
being a man before he was scarce 
a boy. He blamed the Laurensons, 
then the dominant family. Young 
Malkie could -have understood his 
unfriendliness if that had been all, 
accustomed as he was to island 
feuds that went on from generation 
to generation as a natural order of 
things in a hard, sometimes lawless 
way of living. But what Black Jake 
had done to him as well as to his 
father was sheer malignancy, beyond 
understanding. Aye, beyond for- 


giving ! 


His hammer blows, iron to iron, — 


as he shifted and made fast the 
tethers of the ewes and the two 


stirks, rang out like a challenge | 


through the still air left by the 
dying sea breeze. He meant them 
to be. He was letting the whole 
waking island know that he, Young 
Malkie Laurenson, had got his man- 
strength, had done the job he had 
set himself to do for his father, 
and now was ready and able to 


deal with Black Jake Magnusson and | 


expel him from the island again. 


Hilda came to him over the pas- | 


turage, soft-footed as the shadows 
flitting from the lee of every rock 


and hummock as the eastern sky | 


came alight with the harbinger rays 
of the sun. 


“If you mean that man to hear , 
you that calls himself my father, | 


Malkie, you are wasting your strength 
on good iron,” she said. “It is a 


good two hours since he went down 
to the Haven, and I’m thinking he 
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) has gone to the Clettacks to steal 
your lobsters and do any harm he 
can.’ 

| He rose and gathered her to him 

| in a sweep of his great arms. So 

tall he was, so broad, he had to 
| duck and turn to enter any doorway 
on the island; and she, though she 
had come to warn him, was content 
to let him near crush the breath 
| out of her, thrilling at his strength, 

_ for only an island woman knows how 

much the strength of her man can 

mean. 

| “So you think Black Jake has 

{ gone to the Clettacks?” he said, 

, teleasing her. “ And where else do 
you think he has been going since 
before last full moon, ever since 
that banker told him I had the 

| money saved up for my father’s 

| operation—not in his bank? I have 

' seen his boat watching me nearly 
every day, and much good it has 
done him. There are things a man 
must know before he risks his boat 
in the Clettacks, and most of them 
he must be told, as I was told by 

‘ my father, who is the only one left 

| now of those who used to go to the 
fishing there.” 

“This time you will find him in 
the Clettacks, not just watching you 
from the outside,” she warned him. 

} “Your father is not the only one 
who knows the bearings and the 

) times of the streams, when it is 

, safe for a boat in the South Skerries 

Where you go. What about the 

man who had to leave the island 

after the last fishing there, the one 
who was blamed for the loss of your 
two great-uncles ? ” 


( 
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Young Malkie’s face darkened like 
the surface of the sea touched by a 
sudden breeze. 

“There could be that one,” he 
said slowly. “The one who broke 
the law of the fishing and saved 
himself by leaving my father’s uncles 
to pay. He went to stay with the 
son who kept the light at Halstray, 
but that is nearly thirty years ago. 
If he is still alive he must be very 
old, for my father was then not yet 
a man.” 

“An old man from Halstray was 
brought to our house yesterday,” 
she told him. “He came with the 
cousin who has the ketch that brings 
the coals from the mainland. All 
day they sat with the chart between 
them laying off bearings, talking of 
the streams and the eddies—and— 
and other things ! ” 

“ What other things, Hilda ? ” 

She came to him, and clung to 
him. 

“They spoke of Himmer-kin ! ” 
she whispered. ‘“ Of what happened 
that day, when Himmer-kin took 
your two great-uncles ! ” 

His breath came as though forced 
from him, like the low sudden hiss 
of a rip out of the darkness. 

“ Himmer-kin!” he repeated in 
a whisper, and thought of lost boats 
and men like himself, never seen 
again. 

She clung closer, and he stroked 
her hair, trying to comfort her with 
his touch; for he knew the fear 
she shared with the island women, 
and loved her the more because 
she had given no sign of it till 
now, leaving him free to go where 
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no one else would go, because she 
knew he must. 

“Tl wring the neck of that old 
crow from Halstray if he is here 
when I get back,” he said wrathfully. 
“ Frightening you with talk like that ! 
Himmer-kin leaves those alone who 
let him be. I have seen no sign 
of him these two whole seasons. 
I do not think he is there any more. 
The seals still have their young on 
the South Skerries where I go, and 
you know the old saying—When 
Himmer-kin is in his helyer the 
reefs have no seals. . . . Charts and 
bearings and all that! If Jake 
Magnusson thinks he knows any 
way in among my lobster-pots, I 
hope he will take it. Maybe he 
will find he has chosen a good place 
for him and me to have a talk 
about one or two other things.” 

The sun came up at that moment 
over the rim of the sea and gave 
a glint to her hair between silver 
and gold, a glow and a glisten like 
to that rare stuff sifted out of Scot- 
tish streams that went to the making 
of the old Crown of Scotland and 
all the Honours Three. 

He stared at it, aware of but 
unmoved by its beauty, his thoughts 
in keeping with the grimness of 
his mood. It was as a sign to him, 
the revelation in a flash of sunlight 
that it came from her real father, 
the young Norwegian sailor whom 
Black Jake, island man that he was, 
had fought and slain. There would 

be a double reckoning if Jake Mag- 
nusson fell foul of him that day. 
Nothing to stand between him and 





Hilda afterwards, according to the ’ 


old tradition ! 

Gently but firmly he unloosed her | 
clinging fingers. 

* You must let me go now, Hilda,” 
he said. “I have the hens still to 

feed, my father to get ready for the 
nurse when she comes, and if I | 
miss the first of the flood I may 
be missing Jake Magnusson too. ; 
You be down at the Haven an hour 
after ebb, and don’t you be afraid 
you will get a thrashing for it. [ll | 
be coming back—but maybe -) 
won't!” 

She stood away from him ad 
laughed at him, and flung back her 
fair head and laughed up into the 
sunlit heavens; and she looked at 
him with her far-away blue eyes 
that held all the wisdom and wit 
of the old people, and said, “ This , 
island breeds a strange folk whose | 
men can talk of feeding the hens 
in one breath and manslaying in 
the next.” 

Her sudden seriousness stopped 
his slow laughter. 

** Get yourself to your boat, Malkie 
Laurenson! I will feed your hens 
and see to your father. You be off! 
Jake Magnusson means to make some 
mischief for you this day. The 
less time you give him, the better 
for you and for me!” \ 

“There is something in that,” | 
he said, and left her, calling over’ 
his shoulder after a few long strides, ; 

“The milk is in the pail behind 
the byre door with the bit of ee 
helm board over it!” 
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she called back to him, and her 
voice still held an echo of her laughter. 

A strange folk, aye, he thought 
as he strode along, whose women 
could laugh for all the fear at their 
heart! Fear for their menfolk always 
in peril of the sea, and of the things 
that lived in it. 
in the sea! . . . Himmer-kin ? 

He shrugged his shoulders. That 
would be one fear less for Hilda 
after today, the greatest of them 
all. After today he need go to the 
Clettacks no more. He had got 
what he wanted out of them. Two 
seasons of wonderful fishing, and 
his the only boat there ! He smiled his 
slow smile. ... Thanks to Himmer- 
kin! . . . Whatever the truth of the 
matter, whether the Clettacks held 
a monster or no, he had reason to 
be grateful for the legend that had 
kept the other boats away while 
he reaped the rich harvest of reefs 
which had not been fished for a 
generation. 

Down at the Haven, talking to- 
gether, were men who had helped 
launch Jake Magnusson’s boat, and 
who now fell silent. 

His own boat was moored beyond 
the low-tide mark where he needed 
no help with her. He strode through 
their midst as though he did not 
see them, and they got out of his 
way. They were outlanders, men 
who had moved in from more remote 
islands as the crofts became vacant 
in the general drift nearer the benefits 
the Welfare State provided. 

They had adhered to Black Jake 
as the strongest, most able of the 


Things that lived . 


old island people, neither approving 
nor disapproving of his feud with 
the last of the Laurensons—which 
was none of their business. Yet 
their looks measured up Young 
Malkie respectfully, and two of them 
got into the boat when they saw 
what he was about and helped him 
heave out the ballast. Another cast 
off for’ard and walked the end of 
the mooring down the quay so that 
it came dry to his hand; and when 
his engine was running, the boat 
veering away, a fourth handed in 
his stern warp. 

Sighting back for a last bearing 
before the morning haze hid the 
island, he saw them grouped on 
the pierhead, watching. Like a stack 
of old lobster-pots waiting to be 
kicked out of the way. He reckoned 
he would have no trouble with that 
lot. 

Freed of most of her ballast the 
boat was riding light, and he had 
to tighten the lashings of the swayed- 
down mast to keep it from working. 
Like all the island boats she had her 
sailing-gear ready, lest the engine 
fail, or the tank run dry. The 
troubled helm, chittering in its 
pintles, rebuked him. He humoured 
her, letting her swing to the swells, 
coaxing her back with a light touch, 
holding her athwart the last of the 
ebb to where a young flood stream 
would soon be making. 

She would have all she could carry 
on the return trip. The season was 
over, and he was going to the Clet- 
tacks to recover the best. of his 
gear before the winter storms broke, 
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the fleet-ropes, the anchors, the buoys 
—not the pots. He had sixty of 
these in four fleets, and was having 
to abandon them all, having no room 
for them. They were well worn 
in any case. During the winter 
he could make all the new pots he 
required for next season. No more 
Clettacks after today! Next season 
he would be fishing the good lies 
on the western shore which Black 
Jake had chosen for his own. Next 
season Black Jake would not be on 
the island. No, he would not! 

He had had the beating of Black 
Jake for more than a year, but had 
held off while the money was coming 
in. He had shipped the best of 
his catches direct to the mainland 
in his cousin’s boat, so that no one 
on the island should get to know 
how well he was doing. If only he 
could have seen Jake Magnusson’s 
face when that banker gave him the 
bad news! He burst out laughing 
at the thought, and slapped the gun- 
wale. Good boat! They had made 
it together. Tomorrow the ambul- 
ance would be waiting on the main- 
land to take his father south to 
the private clinic where he would 
be cured. ... Not like that grey 
morning nearly four years ago, when 
he looked up from the boat where 
his father lay in the blankets, and 
saw an ambulance for the first 
time. 

He would never forget that morn- 
ing, the hard anxious years that 
had followed, which had turned him 
from a boy into a man. He had 
followed his father to the hospital 


on the mainland, then to the next 
and the next as the Welfare State 
did its best for him. There were 
always quays where he had found 
work, at Wick, at Inverness, at Edin- 
burgh. He had money saved and 
had learned a great deal when the 
Welfare State made up its mind 
about his father. Having seen the 


way things were going, he had his 


own mind made up too. 

“No!” he said at once. “I 
will not have my father sent there. 
That is a home for incurables, and 
my father is not incurable. He 
can and must be made well again. 
He was the strongest man on the 
island... .” 

It was the kindliness of the grave, 
wise faces that stopped him from 
saying any more. How could he 
hope to make men understand, who 
knew so much and meant so well, 
how little they knew of the island 
people? Of their will to live, to 
endure and recover; of the power 
of the spirit within them, even more 
than the strength of their bodies, 


that had enabled them to survive ‘ 


through the centuries the worst the 
centuries could do: the wild winds 
and wilder seas; the disasters and 
catastrophes; the times of long 
hunger and cold of which his grand- 
father had told him, when they ate 
the starving cormorants, the dead, 
stinking whales ! 

But the German doctor knew, and 
had given him hope, the tired worn 
man whose eyes still held the 


— 


enshadowed memories of the con- ) 


centration camp. His fees were high. 
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Never mind, he could make the 
money. Thanks to the Welfare State 
and its policy of full employment, 
lobsters were fetching unheard-of 
prices. 

He had brought his father back 
to the island, refitted the boat left 
with the mainland cousin, restocked 
and repaired the shattered croft, 
stripped of everything, even of some 
of the great roof slates no gale had 
been able to move. Black Jake 
Magnusson had watched what he 
was doing, and bided his time. 

His fingers clenched on the tiller 
in a grip that would have broken 
a strong man’s arm as he thought 
of the malevolence, the vengeful, 
cunning spite, that waited till he 
had spent nearly all his money before 
letting him know he had spent it 
in vain. 

Black Jake it was who summoned 
him to the meeting in the mast-house 
where most of the island men sat 
around on the gear, never looking at 
him. Twoworld wars had thinned the 
Laurensons out. Most of them were 
strangers—the others, men who had 
never been friends. Only Black Jake 
spoke, announcing the decision. ... 
There was no room for another boat 
on the western shore. If he wanted 
to do any fishing he must go in 
one of the other boats, if he could 
find one to take him. 

He had walked out of the mast- 
house, saying nothing because noth- 
ing could be said. It had been. done 
according to the custom that had 
come down through the ages. Some- 
one must give the law in an island 
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community, scarce touched by any 
civil administration of the mainland, 
before the dawn of the Welfare 
State, except for the unappreciated 
visits of representatives of the Re- 
ceiver of Wrecks or H.M. Customs. 

. . How many beasts a man 
could put on the common pasturage ; 
how many boats attend a wreck 
according to her burthen, whether 
to salve or rob her. . . . Now how 
many boats work the western shore, 
where all the safe fishing was. 

Once it had been his father, before 
him always a Laurenson. He reck- 
oned it would be a Laurenson again ; 
and having fitted a capstan for’ard, 
powered from the engine, to ease 
the strain of hauling, because no 
man would go as mate with him, 
he had tried his luck on offshore 
reefs for a season, where he lost 
gear and made nothing. Next season 
he had taken his pots to the Clet- 
tacks. He had come in from his 
fight with Black Jake and spread 
the chart out before his father, who 
had looked at his battered face and 
told him what he needed to know. ... 


The island had dropped out of 
sight now into the haze astern. 
Ahead, the horizon was clear except 
for the evil black line of the Great 
Reefs, the northerly group of the 
Clettacks, distant about twelve miles. 
Their lesser reefs and rocks, the 
South Skerries, whither he was 
bound, were still invisible. 

He stood up in the heaving stern- 
sheets, lifting and falling to the 
eternal ocean swell, and scanned the 
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sea between for sign of Jake Mag- 
nusson, but saw none. Black Jake, 
he reckoned, would be up with the 
Clettacks by this time—maybe won- 
dering what to do, for all the old 
man from Halstray had told him! 

He smiled grimly as he sat down 
again. Unlit, unwatched, out of the 
track of all shipping, the Clettacks 
divided the tides that flowed between 
two oceans. He could see the scene 
as Black Jake would be seeing it— 
the spouting under-water rocks, the 
black embattled reefs taking the 
sweep of the tumultuous tide-driven 
seas, the wild races rimming the 
South Skerries, the ill-omened echo- 
ing Kranksund, the foul channel that 
roared with the ebb in between. 

No place for a boat that did not 
know its way. Fit setting for its 
more direful menace, the monster 
Himmer-kin, who according to the 
legend came out from some ocean 
deep to rest here from time to time, 
his den a helyer, a cave open to the 
sea, somewhere among the Great 
Reefs beyond the Kranksund. And 
the law of the fishing, old as the 
legend, laid it down to those who 
used the South Skerries when their 
need compelled—no boat must ever 
enter the Kranksund, lest Himmer- 
kin be wakened and come forth to 
destroy. 

Himmer - kin! The time - worn 
form of Hummer-konge, pure Norse 
for Lobster King! The legend had 
come down from the days of the 
Vikings, and after a thousand years 
the island men still remembered, 
island mothers used the dread it 


inspired to keep their toddling infants 
away from the sea. 

“ Himmer-kin ! ” 

He whispered it now as he thought 
of the Halstray man and what he 
had done that fatal day, when the 
boats came back from the South 
Skerries for the last time, knowing 
his great-uncles were missing. 

The truth of what had happened 
came out in the ravings of a dying 
man, the other one in the boat with 
the Halstray man that day. Grim 
faces grew grimmer at the shrieked- 
out, shuddering reiterations. How 
they had broken the law of the 
fishing and gone to the Kranksund. 
How the great claw came out of 
the sea and struck at them. . . . How 
they had fled past his great-uncles’ 
boat without calling a warning. 

He had seen the marks on the 
wreckage of that boat, picked up 
years later out of the sea. As if 
two blunt axes had bitten deep 
on either side a timber, exactly 
opposite, exactly at the same time. 
No monster known in Viking days 
could have lived through all the 
centuries between—but Something 
had put those marks there. Not 
rocks. Something that lived, as 
enormous as its claws. 

Working things out in his simple 
way, which always sought a natural 
explanation, he thought he had come 
by one. 

There were monsters in the ocean 
deeps, giant lobsters among them. 
Two or three years ago American 
scientists had dredged up specimens, 
big as a man and bigger. It could 
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be that once upon a time, long before 
even the days of the Vikings, this 
giant race had inhabited the Clettacks. 
It could be that every now and then 
one of them might return, obeying 
some ancestral impulse. Thus the 
legend would live on through the 
generations, through the centuries. 

The fact, if fact it was, seemed 
to hold a greater menace than the 
legend, but he was afraid of neither. 
Fear to him was a sensation, not an 
emotion—a warning and a stimulus : 
just as it was to the other wild 
things of sea and sky, accustomed to 
live with death as a near neighbour. 

He looked at the harpoon, snugged 
along the engine coamings. His 
father had given it to him, new- 
hafted, honed and oiled. His grand- 
father had used it to hunt the 
Greenland whale in the days when 
the whaling-ships came to the islands 
for their best inspectioneers. He 
felt the knife in his belt which had 
been with the Laurensons a much 
longer time. Razor-keen, he had 
driven it through a two-inch board 
with ease. . . . Between the flailing 
arms, the gnashing claws, where the 
little eyes bulged in the little head 
—there was the soft spot in the 
armour where this knife driven home 
could slay the biggest lobster, should 
the harpoon fail. 

He had felt their comfort often 
when the loneliness of the dread 
reefs pressed in on him, when some- 
thing big seemed to stir among the 
kelp, some shadow passed beneath 
his keel. Two whole seasons, always 
on his guard, always watching—for 
A2 
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the great claw! . . . He would make 
Jake Magnusson pay for it if he 
met him that day. He would need 
neither knife nor harpoon. . . . 

The young flood he was seeking 
surged along his keel, slewing the 
boat dead-on to the Clettacks. 

“You know your way, old lady,” 
he said, and throttled down. 

He needed only half-speed from 
the engine; the stream would do 
the rest. Allowing four knots for 
its thrust, he would be up with 
the Clettacks just when he wanted 
to be. He reckoned it saved him 
half a can of paraffin. He would 
find another stream to bring him 
back, first of the ebb, That was 
how the tides flowed in his part 
of the world, checked as they were 
in their east and west courses by 
the long coastline of Britain, then 
broken up by the northern isles. 
Always an early stream, if you knew 
where to find it. 

These tidal streams that flowed 
in the sea, as fixed in their courses 
as rivers on land, they were a greater 
marvel to him than anything the 
sea contained, giant lobsters and all. 
When the missionary who spent the 
winter on the island spoke of the 
* Living Waters,’ he somehow always 
thought of these streams. He wished 
the man of God would give a spiritual 
interpretation to their counterpart, 
the eddies, the pools of quieter water 
formed by their violence where the 
immovable rock of reef or island 
withstood it and turned it aside. 

Near half-flood, when the Great 
Reefs and their sunken rocks would 
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be spouting steeple high, always 
near half-flood owing to a southerly 
set of the tide, just such an eddy 
spread itself over the whole of the 
South Skerries, affording safe water 
for any boat that knew how to thrust 
across the races that rimmed it. His 
boat had done it often ! 

The missionary would be marrying 
him and Hilda that winter. The 
missionary might be asking what 
he had done about Black Jake. That 
could be awkward ! He must remem- 
ber to ask missionary about the 
eddies—the peace that came out of 
violence. 

A herring-gull came screaming out 
of a patch of haze. Above it, close, 
a dark and sinister shape was flying, 
pecking at it, battering its back— 
a lesser skua, a pirate bird badgering 
its selected victim to disgorge the 
fish it had swallowed. 

Why, Malkie wondered, did the 
gull not turn and fight it out? It 
was just as big as its aggressor. 
Supposing it did? Supposing it 
killed the skua? He must ask mis- 
sionary about that too. i 

A school of mackerel broke sur- 
face like agitated trout, and went 
swishing swiftly past. That was 
something else to ask about. Mission- 
ary talked about the wonders of 
great waters, but didn’t know half 
what went on there. Picked the 
bits that suited! What was harry- 
ing the mackerel he did not see, 
though he looked. Maybe the snore 
of his engine had warned it off. 
He had noticed even a shark change 
course at such a sound. 


Then the seals came, speckled 
youngsters playful as puppies, the 
darker snouts of their mothers show- 
ing at a wary distance. Lots of 
them! A whole colony on the move ! 
He rose and saw them stretching 
away in a long uneven procession, 
heading towards the mainland whose 
bold eastern promontory showed blue 
and clear though more than twenty 
miles distant. He sat down thought- 
fully and looked about him for a 
cause—not in his own thoughts. .. . 
it might be a gale warning. 

High in the western sky were 
little wispy clouds. He did not 
know their name or if they had 
one, but he knew they were the 
highest clouds in the sky because 
only the jets from the American 
base ever flew above them; and 
they nearly always foretold a change 
in, a worsening of the weather. 

The wind would come away from 
the westward towards evening, he 
reckoned, and if it backed it could 
blow strong. If it went round to 
south or east of south, then it cer- 
tainly would be a gale that would 
make the South Skerries safe for 
neither boats nor seals. The seals 
would know. Heading as they were, 
they were seeking a lee. . . . It 
could be ? 

He held the boat on her course. 
Seals or no seals, he would not 
leave good gear to rot in the Clet- 
tacks, whatever might be awaiting 
him there. 

The Clettacks were dropping down 
on him now like a huge breaching 
whale, white water flashing about 
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its head, the upthrust spray of burst- 
ing waves sparkling like its spout 
in the sunlight. 

He watched, never taking his gaze 
away as the distance closed; and 
he saw, as it were, the act of Creation 
repeated before his eyes—the Great 
Reefs take their various shapes, the 
stacks rear their familiar pinnacles, 
the long ragged tail of the South 
Skerries still struggling to rise from 
the chaos of the waters, as it must 
have been in the beginning when 
first the earth rose out of the sea. 

He gave his boat full power as 
the friendly stream died beneath 
them, and rose in a crouch to watch 
for his marks, the outlying rocks of 
the Skerries spreading out broad on 
either bow. 

The southerly set of the tide had 
made; a race was running athwart 
their course, its hurrying wave-tops 
like the outstretched tossing heads 
of steers stampeding through the 
sea. He held on towards it, the 
thunder and crash of the surges 
filling his ears. The boat tried to 
swing away like a nervous horse 
as he put her to it, but steadied 
to his touch as the great, green, 
twisting, foam-capped crests came 
at them, vicious with the venom of 
a massive spring tide. 

Still on his feet he balanced him- 
self in the sternsheets, steadying 
himself with one hand against the 
livelier movements, steering with the 
other, steering with care, rising almost 
full height in the troughs to watch 
his marks, crouching again as they 
bounced to crests that could have 
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turned them over and over with 
just one wrong touch of the helm, 
It was boatwork as his father had 
taught him, in its ever-present thrill 
some of the awe of the First Man to 
come this way, something also that 
was a wondering respect for the 
men who, as late as his father’s 
day, made this perilous approach 
under sail alone. 

Then suddenly they were out of 
it! The boat slid down a green 
shoulder on to an even keel, the 
pale effervescent margin of the eddy 
seething about them like a steamer’s 
wake. 

True to their marks an inlet had 
opened before them. He steered 
her into a maze of rocks and uptilted 
ledges, throttling down to slow as, 
in a lane of dark water between 
two reefs, where the kelp fronds 
nodded gently in the slow currents 
of the rising tide, he caught sight 
of the flag of his first marker buoy, 

He lifted the buoy in-board with 
its tail of floats, and hauled up 
the anchor. It was an anchor, not 
a stone. Only flukes would hold 
against the diurnal scour of the 
trapped flood-waters pouring out of 
the Skerries with the falling tide. 
He laid the heavy iron down amid- 
ships where the ballast had been, 
put a turn of the fleet-rope round 
the capstan and hauled till the first 
of the attached pot-lines came up 
to the fairlead in the bow. He 
snubbed the rope, reached down 
and brought the heavy pot up athwart 
the gunwale with one swing of his 
arm. 
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It was empty, picked clean. He 

cut it adrift and hauled in to the 
next. 
When first he fished this lie a 
lobster was in every pot, often two ; 
and if a hen was in, a cock was 
sometimes clinging to the outside 
which a deft pick and flick usually 
added to the catch. Now, pot after 
pot he brought up and abandoned. 
They were all bare. 

Standing up on a thwart he sent 
his angry gaze searching. The white 
of an island boat would have shown 
up sharp and clear against the black 
uptilted slabs, the dark enshadowed 
pools and channels in between. 
Never a sign of it! Never a glimpse 
of its black-hearted thief of an 
owner ! 

He hauled up and stowed the 
second anchor, sent his boat surging 
to his next fleet. . . . It was picked 
as clean. Not a single lobster in 
any of its fifteen pots, not even 
acrab. Yet every bait had gone ex- 
cept for discarded fragments. Every 
pot had held a lobster. 

He stowed the anchors, coiled 
down the rope, and sat amidst the 
stow as puzzled as he was angry. 
Black Jake had stolen his lobsters 
before, when he fished off the island, 
but enough had always been left 
to make the appearance of a catch. 
What had made Black Jake so bold 
as to strip his pots completely? .. . 
It seemed like a challenge. 

His boat was floating in a broad- 
ening pool whose creeping waters 
had raised her so that the whole 
of the Skerries were under his view. 
The only sign of life in their black 


desolation was the ghoulish hooded 
crows squabbling with the gulls over 
the offal so recently left by the 
seals. The noontide sun had set 
up a glitter from the Kranksund 
which hid the Great Reefs, except 
where a cruel brow lowered out of 
the haze . . . the broken finial of a 
stack leered down at him. . . . What 
else was it hiding ? 

He started the engine, steered for 
an opening in the reefs that led 
to his next fleet. He loosened the 
knife in his belt, cast off the last 
harpoon lashing. His instinct warned 
him—he was in danger. Someone— 
Something! Up there—watching. 
Death itself on the prowl! 

Too late he saw his immediate 
peril, too late to avert it. His 
shout of alarm sounded with the 
gasp and death-rattle of his engine. 
The boat brought up with a surge, 
listed, slowly took on stern-way, 
stopped. He had run into some- 
thing, soft and clinging. Camou- 
flaged by the kelp, webbed and 
twisted together, the whole cordage 
of his fleet had been sunk in the 
mouth of the opening. It had 
fouled his propeller. He was trapped. 

His knife slashed savagely into 
the tangle, he dug the boathook 
into the nearest reef and shoved 


the boat back into the pool. Lean- | 
ing half his length over, left hand | 


clutching the sternpost, he cut and 
cut at the great boss of hemp wound 
tightly round the screw. 

His knife struck wood, then metal. 
One of his pots! 


had been caught and taken round 
the blades. He looked desperately 
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round for some suitable place, a 
sloping slab, where he could get 
her stern up and work from the 
outside. Yet it seemed more like 
a job for cold chisel and hacksaw. 

The boat shuddered as though 
taking the ground. The keel grated. 
Touched bottom ? . . . In the middle 
of the pool ? 

He slewed himself round, tense 
and wondering. 

Again that grating! The boat 
gently listed. He heard the horrid 
sound of splintering wood. He 
peered over the engine coamings. 
Something queer amidships? ... 
On the gunwale, gripping it! ... 
His tautening muscles drew him 
into a crouch before his stunned 
perception comprehended what his 
eyes saw. A claw, an enormous 
claw was fastened on the wash- 
strake, gnawing, slowly gnawing it 
through ! 

Like a wild thing he sprang. His 
whole body hurled itself forward. 
He struck. 

Instinctively he aimed to cleave 
the vulnerable joint, but missed. 
Fantastically deft and swift, the 
monstrous thing let go and dis- 
appeared. And another huge claw 
came up out of the pool and swished 
past his head as his lunge carried 
him on. The coiled ropes broke 
his fall. He was up in an instant, 
gripping the gunwale as the side 
of the boat rose up in a violent 
heave. In the counter-roll he saw 
the shape of the thing that had 
so nearly turned them over. Close 
beneath the surface he saw it, only 
for a moment, but no mistaking. 
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A giant, a gigantic lobster, darting 
backward out of view! 

“ Quickest fish in the sea!” ... 
His father’s words, as though his 
father was speaking them. 

His senses cleared of their battle 
fury. He became aware of himself 
and the heaving boat, the troubled 
squelching waters of the pool, the 
whole pool itself—familiar, but fear- 
somely changed. Framed in its 
reefs, he recognised it. Like one 
of those places remembered out of 
a frightening dream. Pieced together 
into a dire reality from the half- 
forgotten fragments of old island- 
men’s tales, he saw it through the 
eyes of men long dead. 

Two old men, unwarned and taken 
unawares! This was the place where 
his great-uncles had been fishing, 
the pool of death where a monster 
had found and destroyed them. Jake 
Magnusson had repeated the man of 
Halstray’s trick, brought Himmer- 
kin down upon him. He sheathed 
the knife, grasped the harpoon. . . . 
Himmer-kin ! 

Himmer-kin peered at him from 
the marginal kelp. He saw the 
warted head, the long black feelers 
swaying above the upswelling golden 
leaves. He poised and flung. Too 
late! Before the harpoon struck 
he saw that nothing but the kelp 
was there. Hand hurrying hand, 
he hauled in. 

The line tautened with a jerk 
that nearly dislocated every joint in 
his arms. Easing, he kept his grip, 
knee against the side. Once he had 
fought a two-hundred-pound halibut 
when working the deep banks with 
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his father; more formidable still 
an eight-foot conger-eel. . . . Nothing 
to this. Nothing like it! This was 
no struggle with a stricken fish. 
Himmer-kin had the harpoon in his 
grip and was mauling it... . Some- 
how he kept his balance against 
the jerks, the rocking boat, the blind- 
ing spray from the whipping-line, the 
gulls whizzing past to the lure of 
splashing water. 

The line came slack, he nearly 
toppled over. Wriggling like an eel, 
the harpoon broke surface and flipped 
over the side—a useless thing, its 
wooden stock gone, its iron twisted 
into corkscrew bends. 

He ducked beneath the swayed- 
down mast, instinctively seeking head 
cover. If he could save his skull 
from being smashed by the first 
swipe of those lethal claws! Him- 
mer-kin as close as that would not 
escape him. 

Knife ready, he waited. 

Again he felt that grating under 
the keel, spreading along the gar- 
board strakes, scraping to the risings. 
Himmer-kin was under the boat, 
feeling it over. 

A tremor came up through the 
anchors on which he crouched. He 
heard the prinkling of the water 
along the sides of a boat under way, 
but could not believe it. Counting 
his heart-throbs to ease the strain, 
he reckoned the passing minutes 
until there were too many....A 
stack came towering over the bow. 

Now he raised himself in awe, 
and what he saw made his awe 
greater, yet still he felt no fear. 
They were crossing a strait with 


reefs big as islands, stacks many 
times taller than the mission-church 
steeple, their riven basalt brooding 
over blacker water, glazed in the 
stillness of the slack following a 
high tide. It was the Kranksund! 
The haunt of Himmer-kin !_ Gripped 
beneath by the monster, he and his 
boat were being taken to the helyer, 
the sea-cave where he had his lair. 
. . . They were already there. 

They slid into the shadow of 
cliffs, into an inlet round which the 
rock rose sheer, at its head a gaping 
hole—the black mouth of a cavern 
open to the sea. . . . Crash! 

The garboard strake split beneath 
him. The monster’s hammer-claw 
smashed up through the plank and 
closed on the shank of an anchor. 
Young Malkie struck through the 
spouting water. 

* Ai, ai!” he roared, as he felt 
the blade bite and wound. 

The claw jerked out of sight. The 
boat heaved and shuddered from 
another blow, and then another. 
The sea gushed and spirted in 
through the cracked and started 
strakes, but he roared in triumph 
as once again he saw that dart- 
ing under-water shape—Himmer-kin 
retreating. He stood up to watch 
for the next attack, clear of the 
water which was lapping the thwarts 
but rising no higher. Tanked bow 
and stern and along the sides for 
half her length, the boat would 
float till the tanks were torn open. 
He would wound again before she 
sank—aye, many times ! 

He heard a sound that made him 
think the ebb was beginning to roar 





she 





through the Kranksund, as it was 
due to do about this time. Or could 
igbe?.... 

He stared incredulously towards 
the mouth of the inlet. . . . Could 
it be what Himmer-kin had heard 
before him—the sound of a motor- 
engine ? 

He ducked quickly back under 
the mast as a boat came snoring in. 

It slowed and turned, and moved 
cautiously astern towards him. Big 
as himself, his black hair and beard 
long and wild, the glint of mariner’s 
gold in his ears, a man rose up in 
the sternsheets, a whaling-lance in 
his hand. Black Jake. Magnusson’s 
hard husky voice hailed him, “ Hey, 
Laurenson ! ” 

He peered through the looped 
halliards at his enemy. Black Jake 
had come to make sure—to gloat, 
not to save. Let him come a little 
nearer! Just the distance he could 
throw his knife with certainty! Oh, 
let him come! . . . Still out of range 
the boat stopped drifting. 

Black Jake looked warily round, 
lance poised, ready to strike in any 
direction, an island-man armed with 
an island-man’s weapon, without fear 
while he held it of anything in the 
sea. He bent and gave his boat 
another touch of the screw. Young 
Malkie’s hand drew back for the 
throw, and checked—he saw Him- 
mer-kin ! 

Just for a moment, just beyond 
the boat, unseen by his enemy, the 
monster peered above the surface 
and sank back out of view. Young 
Malkie must have moved ; for Black 
Jake caught sight of him, and his 
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head went back in a gust of horrid — 
silent laughter. It swept him off 
his guard. The lance point dropped, 
splashing into the water. 

Himmer-kin caught him before he 
could recover. 

The sea erupted beneath the stern 
of the boat. The black scaly form 
of the lobster king shot up, man 
high, and struck with its great flailing 
claws. For a moment man and 
monster remained motionless, locked 
together. Then, still locked together, 
monster and man crashed into the 
black water and disappeared. 

The thwarts dipped down under 
Young Malkie’s racing feet. The 
stern went under water as he sprang. 
The other boat drifted into the 
scope of his leap. He gathered him- 
self up in the sternsheets where 
Black Jake Magnusson had stood 
only a moment or two ago, and 
stood there looking down into the 
depths which had swallowed his 
enemy, hardly able to believe that 
Black Jake was down there, never 
to be seen again. The authentic 
murmur of the ebb outside roused 
him to his own still perilous position. 
He cast one last look round, then 
headed the boat out into the wildest 
tide he had ever seen. 

“ You will see a white stack on your 
starboard bow. Hold boldly towards 
it! There is deep water close-to, 
and the stream will set you into a 
clear channel.” 

His father’s words! His father 
had come this way! Last of the 
island pilots of the days of sail, his 
father had brought a Danish brig- 
antine through because there was 
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no other way, safely, at full ebb 
and before half a gale. 

He saw a stack white with bird 
droppings and steered for it. Sunken 
rocks spouted under its lee, hidden 
reefs sent up great fins of angry 
water. The tide spun him clear. 
One after the other he followed his 
father’s sailing directions, his simple 
faith in a wisdom greater than his 
own taking him through waters ter- 
rible to see. The Kranksund spewed 
him forth, safe, in a water-logged 
boat that seemed to be full of fighting 
lobsters. 

He pumped till she sucked, picked 
the lobsters up one by one and 
bound their mandibles together. .. . 
Not a bad catch! He reckoned it 
would pay for a wedding-dress for 
Hilda. 

Hilda would be waiting for him 





at the Haven. Half the island men 
would be there. Two men had 
gone to the Clettacks, one had 
returned in the other man’s boat— 
yes, they would be curious! He 
would let them wait till he told 
the story to his father and Hilda, 
then he would summon them all 
to the mast-house and repeat it. 
He would look at them. No, there 
would be no questions! Himmer- 
kin had settled the ways of things 
on the island for at least another 
generation, and in his own domain. 

He looked astern, and his hand 
went up in an old Norse salute, as 
one king hailing another. . . . Him- 
mer-kin! King of the Clettacks ! 
But let him stay there ! 

The word of Young Malkie Laur- 
enson, King of the Western Shore 
and all the sea between ! 
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ORSINI’S BOMB 


BY W. BARING PEMBERTON 


AT nine o’clock on the evening of 
14th January 1858 the Emperor 
Napoleon III., accompanied by the 
Empress Eugenie and escorted by 
a troop of Lancers from the Imperial 
Guard, was approaching the entrance 
of the Opera House in the Rue 
Lepelletier when a bomb, flung from 
somewhere in the crowd, hurtled 
through the air. It missed the 
royal carriage and exploded in the 
roadway, wounding a score of soldiers 
and bystanders, some of them fatally. 
An instant later a second bomb 
followed, similarly wide of its mark 
though equally death-dealing, and 
then a third, directed with greater 
precision, which detonated with 
tremendous force just beneath the 
wheels. 

The blast from the explosions had 
extinguished the gas-lamps, and in 
the sudden darkness the sound of 
breaking glass and splintering wood 
mingled terrifyingly with the groans 
of the injured and the panic shrieks 
from the densely packed pavements. 
In this hideous confusion only the 
Emperor and Empress remained 
collected, although the one had had 
his nose cut by flying glass and the 
other the corner of her eye grazed 
by a splinter. Nevertheless, as they 
stepped out of what was left of 
their carriage, Eugenie was seen to 


throw herself impulsively between 
her husband and the street and 
heard to exclaim nervously, “ Les 
poignards maintenant!” And indeed 
hers were not idle fears. A moment 
later a figure broke from the crowd 
and dashed forward, a dagger in 
one hand, a pistol in the other. 
There was a swift lunge by a sergent 
de ville, a furious struggle, and the 
man, fighting like a mad thing, was 
overpowered. A few moments later 
another man, carrying a carpet bag, 
was atrested on suspicion. Inside 
the bag were found pistols and 
daggers. Both men were Italians. 

While the police were hurrying 
out to comb through the Italian 
colony in Paris, the Emperor and 
Empress (her white dress spattered 
with blood) entered the royal box 
in the Opera House and received a 
heartening ovation from an excited 
audience. For the people inside 
had been alarmed by the sounds of 
the explosions (at first attributed to 
gas-mains) and then appalled by 
the wild cries from the theatre 
attendants calling for doctors. 

The Emperor, on the other hand, 
showed remarkable sang-froid. He 
looked, according to a British reporter, 
‘neither better nor worse, neither 
paler nor ruddier, than of yore; 
the moustache had the same twist ; 
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the eye the same fathoming glance ; 
the frame the same courtly inclina- 
tion in acknowledgment of the 
plaudits. Not a flush, not a quiver- 
ing muscle, not a movement of the 
hand, not a sparkle in the eye. 
Surely Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is 
the only man in the world who 
could bear being blown up with gun- 
powder without changing counten- 
ance!’ ~Scarcely less was the 
reporter’s astonishment at the appro- 
priateness of the programme un- 
wittingly chosen for the evening’s 
entertainment. The first item, play- 
ing at the time of the explosions, 
was the third or conspiracy act of 
‘William Tell.’ This was followed 
by the revolution act of ‘ Mas- 
saniello,’ and this in turn by the 
third or execution act from ‘ Maria 
Stuarda.’ The fourth excerpt was 
to have been the last act of ‘Gustavus 
the Third,’ the assassination, but 
the management had time to change 
this for something less embarrassing. 
When the final curtain fell, the 
Emperor and Empress returned to 
the Tuileries through cheering 
crowds and past houses blazing 
with illuminations. If they had 
been driving back from a coronation 
instead of an attempted assassina- 
tion they could not have acknow- 
ledged the applause with more grace 
or imperturbability. Only when the 
doors of the royal apartments closed 
behind them and they had hurried 
to the bedside of their sleeping 
child, the Prince Imperial, are they 
said to have broken down and 
wept. 
By the following morning the 
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Prefecture of Police had pieced 
together a complete picture of the 
conspiracy. It concerned four men, 
all Italians, and all by that time in 
custody. Two, Rudio and Gomez, 
had been arrested on the spot. The 
third was Pierri, whom a sharp- 
eyed detective had recognised and 
impounded a few minutes before 
the outrage as an undesirable alien 
expelled from France four years 
previously. Indeed, but for this 
fortunate arrest, the results of that 
evening might have been very 
different; for on Pierri were dis- 
covered a bomb, a revolver and a 
dagger, and being a professional 
soldier (he had been a colonel in 
the short-lived Roman Republican 
army) he was likely to have been 
more expert in the use of these 
than his less experienced associates. 
The fourth man was the ringleader, 
Though badly wounded he had 
managed to reach his lodgings, 
where he was traced at three o’clock 
in the morning. When asked his 
name, as the police broke into his 
bedroom where he lay injured, he 
exclaimed dramatically: ‘“ Ow im- 
porte! Mon nom est légion!” It 
was, in fact, Felice Orsini. 

For all its bravado there was, so 
far as concerned Napoleon III., a 
broad basis of disturbing truth in 
Orsini’s declamation. Time was 
when it had not been so, when no 
patriotic Italian would have lifted 
a finger against him. But that 
had been nearly thirty years before, 
when young Prince Louis Napoleon 
had given his sword and would 
have given his life on behalf of the 
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republican insurrection in the Papal 
States; when indeed he was only 
saved from an Austrian firing-squad 
by the courage and devotion of his 
mother. Then, in 1849, the man 
who had in 1831 identified himself 
with the cause of Italian liberation, 
dispatched (as Prince President of 
France) men, ships and guns to 
extinguish the newly founded Roman 
Republic. By doing so he gained 
the valuable and essential Catholic 
vote, but to every Italian patriot 
he became a thing accursed. While 
he lived, Italy, they believed, would 
never be free. Only by the con- 
tagious example of a revolution in 
France could a revolution now be 
created in Italy, and only by the 
death of Napoleon (they were con- 
vinced) could that revolution in 
France be engineered. 

Since the coup d'état in 1851 
attempts had been made on the 
Emperor’s life, but all were clumsily 
devised or easily detected. It was 
left to Felice Orsini, a man of the 
world, accomplished, educated, re- 
sourceful, to organise assassination 
by methods not hitherto essayed. 

Had Orsini and his three con- 
spirators merely been members of 
the Italian community living with 
or without permit on French soil, 


‘there would have been little more 


to tell, Some changes no doubt 
would have been made at the 


Prefecture, and Orsini, Pierri, Gomez 
and Rudio would have gone to the 
scaffold without creating so much as 
a ripple upon international waters. 
But the correspondence seized with 
the four men revealed to the 
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astonished French authorities not 
only that these Italians had been 
living in England till within a few 
days of the attempted assassination, 
but that their bombs had actually 
been made in England. 

Designed by Orsini in the form 
of a grenade, the bombs were made 
to the order of a ‘Mr Allsop’ by 
a Birmingham manufacturer named 
Taylor who, it is only fair to say, 
honestly believed that they were 
required for experiments in the art 
of legitimate warfare. From Eng- 
land the bombs were taken over 
to Brussels by a café proprietor, 
one Giorgi, to whom they had 
been described as parts of a newly 
patented gas apparatus. In Brussels 
Orsini, masquerading as an English- 
man with a passport issued by 
Lord Palmerston seven years earlier, 
relieved Giorgi of his parcel and, 
still under an assumed name, set 
out for Paris by the night express. 
A German waiter procured by Giorgi 
accompanied him (travelling third 
class to Orsini’s first) in the guise 
of a groom. They made a pretence 
of intending to buy a horse in 
France, and in the waiter’s valise 
the bombs, still purporting to have 
an association with the gas industry, 
were mingled with his own personal 
effects, brushes and curry-combs. 
Not surprisingly the Customs were - 
passed without trouble, and the 
two men reached Paris safely on the 
following day. Meanwhile Rudio, 
Gomez and Pierri, having quitted 
England separately, had converged 
on the French capital. It remained 
only to charge the bombs with an 
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explosive (fulminate of mercury was 
chosen) and to determine the time 
and place of attack. 

French reaction to these dis- 
closures was prompt and passionate. 
It was felt, not entirely without 
reason, that the British authorities 
had been far too careless of the 
activities of foreign political exiles 
on their soil. Nor was it only a 
question of laxity: there was, the 
French considered, a strange in- 
sensibility towards the legitimate 
claims of a country with whom 
Great Britain was in alliance and 
with whose soldiers her own had 
so recently fought and bled in the 
Crimea. This ability to conspire 
the death of a neighbouring friendly 
sovereign and to manufacture the 
means of destruction with apparent 
impunity was something which could 
not easily have happened in France. 
It was only natural that Frenchmen 
argued that it should not have been 
permitted to happen in Britain. 
It would have been useless to 
retort that in England under the 
Common Law a man is entitled to 
manufacture what ironmongery he 
chooses and cannot be held on the 
mere suspicion that he may some 
day charge it with fulminate of 
mercury and commit a crime. In 
France they could and did manage 
things differently. 

Thus, almost overnight, there 


developed that most perverse of 
problems (which was to recur rather 
more than fifty years later when 
on 28th June 1914 Gavrilo Princip 
drove a bullet into the heart of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand): how 


far has one country the right to 
require of another, giving asylum 
to its political exiles, assurances 
that these shall not be allowed to 
plot against its government and the 
lives of its rulers? In 1914 the 
search for an answer resulted in 
a European war. In 1858, had 
Orsini been as successful as Princip, 
it is not inconceivable that the result 
would have been identical. 

However sore and aggrieved the 
French government excusably felt, 
their first official démarche was 
restrained. On 20th January their 
Foreign Minister, Walewski, wrote 
to Persigny, the French Ambassador 
in London, a letter intended to be 
shown to Lord Clarendon, the 
British Foreign Secretary. France, 
wrote Walewski, acknowledged freely 
the liberality with which Britain 
afforded asylum to political exiles. 
But as her own frontiers, too, were 
ever open to ‘ any honourable person 
in misfortune,’ she could not, and 
indeed did not, complain if enemies 
to her own régime found shelter 
in Britain and chose to live there 
in peace, under the protection of 
British law, while remaining faithful 
to their own political creeds and 
opinions, 

‘But, Monsieur le Comte,’ he 
goes on, ‘how different is the 
attitude of the skilful demagogues 
established in England! It is no 
longer the hostility of misguided 
individuals, manifesting itself by all 
the excesses of the press and all 
the intolerance of language . . . it is 
assassination elevated to doctrine, 
preached openly, practised in repeated 
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attempts, the most recent of which 
has struck Europe in amazement. 
Ought then the right of asylum to 
protect such a state of things? 
Is hospitality due to assassins ? 
Ought English legislation to con- 
tribute to the designs of men who 
are not merely fugitives but assassins, 
and to continue to shelter persons 
who by their flagrant acts place 
themselves beyond the pale of 
common rights and under the ban 
of humanity ?’ 

The letter concluded with a hope 
that England would assist France 
in the future by affording her ‘a 
guarantee of security which no 
state can refuse to a neighbouring 
state and which we are authorised 
to expect from an ally.’ 

With Walewski’s letter to Persigny, 
the centre of gravity in the Orsini 
affair passed from Paris to London, 
or more particularly to 94 Piccadilly, 
the town residence of the Prime 
Minister. 

For over a_ generation Lord 
Palmerston, now in his seventy- 
fourth year, had stood in popular 
estimation for everything that was 
implied by the name John Bull. 
Palmerston was the man who would 
‘stand no nonsense’ from the 
foreigner; for whom, wherever 
British rights and privileges were 
at stake, the words appeasement 
and compromise did not exist. The 
beating up of a British-born Jew 
in the city of Athens, the maltreat- 
ment of a British merchant in 
Canton, any gross violation in effect 
offered to the person and dignity 
of Civis Britannicus, whomsoever 
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and wheresoever, and Palmerston 
was ready to move warships and 
men in order to obtain redress. 
Such a disposition was so perfectly 
in keeping with the sentiments of 
the powerful middle-class electorate 
enfranchised by the Great Reform 
Bill that, when in the previous 
year he had been challenged on his 
Palmerstonian policy towards China 
and had gone to the country, he 
had been sent back to office with 
an increased majority—the greatest 
vouchsafed to any government since 
1832. 

But if Palmerston was a John 
Bull, he was a just John Bull. It 
was impossible for him not to see 
that there was some justification for 
the French reproaches. The Emperor 
had a general and (more recently) a 
particular claim on our benevolence. 
During the years he had been in 
power he had never concealed his 
affection and high regard for Britain, 
never lost an opportunity of doing 
a kindness to British visitors or of 
showing how much he valued the 
friendship and esteem of this country. 
So much so that when six months 
previously the Indian Mutiny had 
broken out and the need for troops 
became desperate, he had offered 
full facilities for transporting them 
across France. Furthermore there 
was in Palmerston’s mind no doubt 
at all but that the criminal law of 
England was in some respects im- 
perfegt. It was almost impossible 
to convict anyone resident in Eng- 
land for conspiring to commit a 
crime in a foreign country. Con- 
spiracy to murder was—even if 
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proved (and that was not easy to 
do), only a misdemeanour. 

The Prime Minister’s first idea 
was to bring in legislation endowing 
the Secretary of State with power 
to deport anyone suspected of plotting 
against the life of any foreign ruler. 
On legal advice, however, he gave 
this up in favour of a Bill which was 
to be a compromise between the 
English and the Irish system in 
which conspiracy to murder was a 
capital felony. It was now to be 
made a felony indeed, but punish- 
able by terms of imprisonment 
ranging from five years to life. In 
the meantime he and Clarendon 
judged it inexpedient to reply offici- 
ally to Walewski’s letter. In the 
first place it did not specifically 
call for an answer; secondly, the 
copy-book precept ‘least said, soonest 
mended ’ seemed here entirely appro- 
priate ; finally, the promotion of the 
Conspiracy Bill was virtually an 
answer to the letter, besides afford- 
ing practical evidence of Britain’s 
anxiety to preserve the Anglo- 
French alliance. 

There is little doubt that if 
Walewski’s letter had been the only 
official expression of French concern, 
the Conspiracy to Murder Bill would 
have passed through all its stages 
without much bother. (Wags and 
hecklers no doubt would have per- 
sisted in demanding to know the 
identity of ‘ Bill”) Unfortunately 
the letter proved to be the mildest of 
French representations. Only two 
days after the attempted assassina- 
tion, various deputations called at 
the Tuileries to congratulate the 


Emperor on his escape. One of 
these was from the Corps Legislatif, 
and among the many fulsome remarks 
uttered by their spokesman, the 
Comte de Morny, was the following : 

“When we see such abominable 
crimes imagined and prepared abroad 
we ask: ‘ How is it possible that 
neighbouring and friendly govern- 
ments can be powerless to break up 
these laboratories of assassination ? 
And how can it be that the sacred 
laws of hospitality should be applic- 
able to wild beasts?’ Sire, your 
government . . . ought at any price 
to put a stop to these periodical 
convulsions. To attain this object 
you may be assured of the support 
of the Corps Legislatif.” 

Morny, like many of his con- 
temporaries prominent in civil and 
military life, had a valuable vested 
interest in the French Empire. For 
them its overthrow could mean loss 
of office, penury, exile. The more 
countries, therefore, that could be 
deterred, intimidated if necessary, 
from granting asylum to potential 
destroyers of their Emperor, the 
sweeter they would sleep of nights. 
Thus the example set by him and 
the Corps Legisiatif was in the 
following days enthusiastically re- 
produced by interested parties up 
and down the country. But in a 
very much more intemperate fashion. 
Regiment after regiment, division 
after division, under the inspiration 
of their colonels and commanders, 
sent fiery and tendentious addresses 
to the Emperor. The 59th Regi- 
ment, for example, demanded ‘ from 
the depth of their manly hearts... 
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an account from the land of impunity 
where are the haunts of those 
monsters who are sheltered under 
its laws... . Give us the order, 
Sire, and we shall pursue them even 
to their places of security.’ The 
Ist Regiment of Engineers asked 
bluntly, ‘ Is your faithful army then 
destined to remain for ever with its 
arms crossed, a peaceful spectator 
of these frightful plots, which 
tolerated today may be subsidised 
tomorrow?’ The 19th Military 
Division declared that ‘ This odious 
and cowardly attempt has filled our 
hearts with indignation against those 
who become accomplices of these 
sanguinary anarchists by giving them 
asylum.” The Rouen Division un- 
equivocally demanded that ‘ the 
infamous haunt where machinations 
so infernal are planned be destroyed 
for ever.’ 

These perfervid resolutions, reek- 
ing with all the old rancorous 
Anglophobia, were printed in the 
French government’s official news- 
paper ‘ Le Moniteur.’ This bombast, 
which if published in the ordinary 
press, would either have escaped 
British attention or else have been 
treated with deserved contempt, was 
thus given the imprimatur of authority 
and became more than just the work 
of braggart colonels. It was useless, 
then, for Napoleon to apologise 
through his ambassador and to 
speak of ‘ inadvertence.’ The harm 
—irreparable harm—had been done. 
It seemed clear, according to British 
public opinion, that the Emperor for 
all his good intentions towards 
Britain, was making no attempt to 
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remove that deep-seated hatred and 
jealousy of Perfide Albion which 
Englishmen as worldly- wise as 
Charles Greville believed lay em- 
bedded in every Frenchman. What 
might have been agreed to (although 
with some reluctance) at the polite 
request of France became altogether 
intolerable when accompanied with 
the threats and rantings of ‘ French 
Colonels.’ So spontaneous in fact 
was the feeling in this matter that, 
though national newspapers on a 
scale familiar today were unknown, 
and a large percentage of the popula- 
tion was in any case illiterate, a 
revulsion of public opinion took 
place, the like of which had never 
been experienced in so short a 
time. 

The more representative Parlia- 
ment becomes, the less independent 
are its members. Rigid party disci- 
pline has increased with the broad- 
ening of the franchise. Today a 
government with Palmerston’s major- 
ity would have little trouble in forcing 
through a measure considered ‘in 
the public interest,’ especially when 
introduced by the Prime Minister 
himself. But members who gathered 
in London early in February 1858 
for the reassembling of Parliament 
had become keenly sensitive to the 
change in national sentiment, and 
many were disposed to reflect it in 
their own votes (or by their abstain- 
ing from voting), regardless of party 
ties. Yet the one man who should 
have been able to read these signs 
in the firmament was all along 
keeping his eyes fixed on the ground, 
The secret of Palmerston’s long 
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success had been, as we have 
indicated, his instinctive ability to 
express the thoughts of the man in 
the street. Like some idol of the 
variety stage he had been perfectly 
in tune with his audience, who 
were prepared to applaud his every 
action and word. But old age and 
prolonged tenure of office were 
beginning to exercise their debilitat- 
ing influence. Of this remarkable 
change in public opinion he seems 
to have remained unconscious. If 
he read the papers (he sometimes 
burnt them—especially ‘The Times’) 
he paid no attention to their leading 
articles. His sense of justice, his 
informed valuation of the French 
alliance told him he was doing the 
right thing and he went ahead 
regardless of the consequences. 

With no premonition of disaster 
Palmerston introduced the Con- 
spiracy to Murder Bill four days 
after the reassembling of Parliament. 
Its reception should have alarmed 
him, but apparently it did not. 
Members criticised the failure to 
answer the French note ‘in some 
state paper breathing the fire and 
logical eloquence of Canning’ ; 
others attacked the proposal to 
change the law of the land at the 
dictation of ‘ French Colonels,’ and 
quoted the old tag Nolumus leges 
Angle mutare. On a division it 
was only with the assistance of the 
Conservatives that the Bill received 
its first reading, Disraeli having 
declared that he would vote for it 
merely to preserve the Anglo-French 
alliance. 

The omens of this debate were 
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lost upon the Prime Minister and 
his Chief Whip. When eleven days 
later the second reading came on, 
eighty government supporters had 
been allowed to absent themselves 
without pairing. 

While Felice Orsini awaited in 
prison the inevitable verdict and 
sentence of death, he might have 
been puzzled, if not a little flattered, 
by the momentous events, lineally 
descended from his bomb-throwing, 
taking place on the floor of the 
British House of Commons on the 
night of 19th February. No sooner 
had Palmerston spoken than a Radical 
member, by name Milner-Gibson, 
sprang up and moved an amendment 


——— 





to the effect that, while deploring | 
the attack upon the Emperor, detest- | 


ing the instrument of assassination 
and ready at all times to remedy 
any proved defects in the criminal 
law, the House regretted that the 
government had not made some 
public reply to Walewski’s note. 
Here was provided a convenient 
line of retreat for Conservatives 
and all members who had received 
an intimation from their agents that 
a vote for the Bill would endanger 
their seat. Listening to the debate 
from the Peers’ Gallery Lord Derby 
saw its possibilities in a flash and 
gave orders for an attack. The 


amendment was carried against the | 


government by a majority of nineteen. 
Palmerston at once resigned and the 
Queen summoned Lord Derby to 
form a Conservative government. 
‘Never,’ noted Charles Greville 
in his Journal, ‘ never was there a 
great catastrophe so unexpected.’ 
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‘Firebrand Palmerston’ had been 
knocked clean out of the ring by 
his once favourite luxury—the robust 
British taste for independence and 
the sublime British contempt for 
foreigners. It has been suggested 
that had he appealed to the House 
for a vote of confidence Palmerston 
would have received it. But apart 
from such a move being contrary 
to constitutional practice, its success 
on this occasion may be doubted. 
Never had there been such a sudden 
declension in any Prime Minister’s 
popularity. Within a few weeks 
he who had not nine months pre- 
viously been returned to power with 
a roar of acclamation had now 
become one of the most detested 
men in the country. His stock 
had sunk (temporarily as it turned 
out) to zero. And it was significant 
that feeling against him ran par- 
ticularly high in the West Country 
in which was his own constituency 
of Tiverton. 

Internationally the effects of 
Orsini’s bomb, though less immedi- 
ate and spectacular, were neverthe- 
less momentous. Before going to 
the scaffold Orsini had addressed 
two letters to the Emperor implor- 
ing him to take the lead in liberating 
Italy. ‘ Deliver my fatherland and 
the blessings of twenty-five million 
Citizens will be with you!’ For 
six months, during which he went 
in fear of his life and visibly aged 
ten years, Napoleon hesitated. Then 
he summoned Camillo Cavour to a 


} Meeting amid the pine forests of 


the Vosges. From that collogue 
came the Unification of Italy; and 
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if, as seems probable, it was the 
direct result of the incident in the 
Rue Lepelletier, then Felice Orsini 
had not thrown his bomb in vain. 

But for the two great nations of 
Western Europe, who with their 
Liberal traditions should have been 
in alliance, the effects of the Orsini 
affair were in the long run entirely 
harmful. While fierce Anglophobia 
was revived on one side of the 
Channel, on the other all confidence 
in Napoleon was destroyed, to be 
replaced by fear, suspicion and 
anger. The twenty thousand people 
who on a February afternoon crowded 
into Hyde Park and cried ‘ Down 
with France!’ were evidence of 
this ugly change of mood. When 
twelve years later France was at 
war with Prussia—a war which but 
for the break-up of the Anglo- 
French alliance would probably never 
have happened—England stood aside. 
Prussia triumphed, with results only 
too well known. Not till the Entente 
Cordiale of 1904 were Anglo-French 
relations re-established on a basis 
the then long-dead Emperor would 
have approved from the bottom of 
his heart. 

For Great Britain alone there was 
to be one consequence of Orsini’s 
bomb which was wholly beneficial. 
The mid-Victorian citizen had been 
content to leave the defence of his 
country to the regular soldier. But 
in 1858 the regular soldier was no 
longer there. He was in India 


putting an end to the Mutiny, and 
in point of time could not have ~ 
been recalled within two to three 
months, or even more. The notorious 
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addresses to the Emperor might be 
pure braggadocio, but should the 
temptation offered by a defenceless 
Britain prove irresistible and the 
French army clamour successfully 
for an opportunity of revenging 
Waterloo on English soil, there 
would be little to stop it, once 
landed. On the mind of the com- 
placent Victorian the realisation of 
these possibilities was at once dis- 
turbing and galvanic. It was dis- 
turbing because it accorded ill with 
the Palmerstonian diet on which 
he had been nourished: it was 
galvanic because it spurred him to 
consent to something which no 
amount of stump oratory or Parlia- 
mentary debating was likely to have 
produced. By a curious twist of 
irony the French Colonels became 
the artificers of a second line of 
British national defence. In the 
face of their threats, and gathering 
speed as Anglo-French relations 


deteriorated during the ensuing two 
years, the Volunteer Movement, 
moribund since the days of the 
first Napoleon, was revived. Young 
men in their thousands came for- 
ward; Wimbledon and other com- 
mons echoed to the sounds of their 
drilling, and ‘ Punch’ was filled with 
jokes appropriate to the growing- 
pains of a Citizen Army. By 1860 
this numbered 160,000. 

The immediate crisis passed, but 
the lesson was not forgotten. The 
Volunteer Movement, a by-product 


as it were of the Orsini tension, | 


had come to stay. And today, 
whenever we look back on those 
anxious months of the First World 
War and consider what we owed to 
the Volunteers, by then reorganised 
as Territorials, it is not altogether 


fanciful to see a connection between | 


this debt and a bomb thrown by 
an Italian patriot in a Paris street 
more than half a century before. 
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ADAM IN ASIA MINOR 


BY ELIZABETH GARNER 


A FAIR-HAIRED Turk in a light- 
blue cloth suit was sitting under 
an old pepper-tree smoking a 
narghilé. The bowl of the pipe 
was of glass; and my two-year-old 
grandson, fascinated by the hubble 
and bubble of the water, shouted 
insistently, “ Encore, encore!” be- 
cause out of three languages at his 
disposal he finds himself most com- 
fortable in French. The young 
man obediently huffed and puffed, 
making the water rage furiously 
and thereby considerably shortening 
his pleasure. Elderly gentlemen 
who were drinking tea out of small 
tumblers, or fingering their black 
or coral or amber ‘ worry beads,’ 
smiled heart-felt approval; for it 
would seem that children, and 
especially foreign children, and par- 
ticularly boys, are féted and spoilt 
in Turkey beyond what is ordinary. 
Therefore when the pipe was finished 
and the water quiet, we dragged 
Adam away lest the entertainment 
be, to our embarrassment, repeated. 
In the courtyard of the adjoining 
museum, where broken statues and 
sarcophagi were piled up in con- 
siderable disorder, he was able to 
forget the narghilé and settle down 
happily to roll his petite auto on 
the gravestone of another English 
child who, as was recorded on a 


marble slab, had died in Antalya in 
1887 at the age of eighteen months ; 
pitiful evidence, among medieval 
tombs, of a not-so-long ago tragedy 
by which somebody’s heart had been 
broken, here under fig- and mulberry- 
trees, where copper-coloured roofs 
cascaded to the harbour, and grey- 
blue mountains were piled up beyond 
the bay. 

On the previous afternoon, disaster 
—which the gravestone now put 
into reasonable perspective — had 
fallen upon us. From our journey 
across the Taurus we had emerged 
dust-smothered, and while the car 
was being washed outside the hotel 
someone had touched something he 
should not have touched. In a 
sudden flash the battery was lifeless 
and the dynamo burnt out. Gilonne 
and I had taken Adam for a drive 
in an araba, one of those little 
two-horse victorias that ply for 
hire decorated with brass plaques 
and tufts of gaily-dyed feathers, 
a form of locomotion the child 
adored. On our return I said to 
my son, “I believe Adam would 
like you to sell Zuleika and buy 
an araba,” to which Kenneth re- 
torted, “Many a true word is 
spoken in jest. We are immobilised 
and, for all I know, permanently.” 
Whereupon we had resigned our- 
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selves to spending the rest of our 
lives in Antalya. 

The little Mediterranean port has 
borne other names. Saints Paul 
and Barnabas knew it as Attalia. So 
doubtless did the Emperor Hadrian. 
To Eleanor of Aquitaine it was 
Satalia. Here she and King Louis, 
on the Second Crusade, took refuge 
when their army had been decimated 
by the misfortunes and massacres 
of the journey from Byzantium ; and 
here, when they set sail for Antioch, 
they abandoned seven thousand foot 
soldiers who were eventually accepted 
into the Moslem community and 
never repatriated. Somewhere down 
the years it became Adalia; and 
now Antalya where, among Roman 
walls and Seljuk towers, there are 
modern boulevards with open drains 
flowing down the middle to pour 
themselves into the sea by a dozen 
waterfalls. Drain may not be a 
pretty word; but the effluent of a 
drain can, by any name and any 

_ smell, be beautiful when, all pink 
and silver in the sunset, it falls 
among feathery grasses over fretted 
cliffs into the sea. 

For five days the idea of living 
permanently in Antalya with an 
araba for transport was not altogether 
unpleasant. But dynamo and battery 
were repaired within thirty-six hours, 
although there will always be a linger- 
ing suspicion that the bystander 
who, in slight English, had immedi- 
ately volunteered to have the battery 
recharged and the dynamo rewound, 
was the guilty party who had caused 
the damage. It was in the street 
of the ironworkers, where each man 


had his own brazier; where men 
beat brass all day and hammered 
anvils and the din was loud and 
hurtful, that an exquisitely technical 
piece of work was accomplished in 
a dark cave of a workshop where 
sparks flew, and coals glowed, and 
Adam expressed his customary en- 
thusiasm. And it was there, on 
our last afternoon, that my grandson 
fell in love. On the steps of a half- 
timbered house bulging with latticed 
balconies a little girl, perhaps half 
an inch taller than he, stood in a 
mauve dress, and the boy stopped 
and stared at her with the grave 
and steady regard of a man struck 
dumb. Whereupon that Levantine 
scrap of female humanity, obeying 
some prehistoric instinct, raised the 
hem of her garment and held it 
across her face, hiding all but the 
eyes. 

Adam did not cry ‘ Encore’ to 
this performance but turned away 
silently, following the rest of us 
to the Jokanta where we were to 
eat. The grey walls of the restaurant 
were hung with life-size portraits of 
Kemal Ataturk in evening dress, 
And here, having swallowed his 
oily soup, Adam recovered himself, 
forgetting the maiden in the mauve 
dress as he had forgotten the 
narghilé; and proceeded to chase 
cats under the tables, neither pre- 
vented nor reproved by the other 
diners, who were all of the male sex. 


In the street of the ironworkers 
I remembered that rather peevish 
sentence of St Paul’s, ‘ Alexander 
the coppersmith did me much evil.’ 
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Then it is written of Paul and 
Barnabas in the fourteenth chapter 
of Acts, ‘And when they had 
preached the word in Perga they 
went down into Attalia.’ One pic- 
tured them there, between the moun- 
tains and the sea, tramping in the 
dust among olive-trees. Nowadays 
there is a wide tarmac roadway run- 
ing between cotton-fields. Women 
stoop low to strip the reddish-green 
stalks, and the white tufts are made 
into bales to be loaded onto lorries ; 
for Turkish highways, recently built 
with American money, are excellent. 

Eighteen miles east of Antalya a 
rusty, almost illegible signpost at 
a cross-roads pointed to Perge. 
Through a cloud of dust risen 
from under our own wheels we 
saw Greek walls and towers, arrogant 
and beautiful against a background 
of blue hills. Little children, some 
fair-haired and one black as a negro, 
herded goats in the ancient stadium 
where two millenniums ago twenty- 
seven thousand people sat to watch 
the games. Out came the cameras ; 
off went Adam’s parents. But a 
stubble field full of dried thistles, 
surrounded by bramble hedges and 
stones half-buried, made a penance 
of walking in the sandals bought the 
day before in the street of the 
shoemakers. So my grandson and 
I made our way back to the car’s 
shelter. There was scent of olives ; 
a humming of bees; now and then 
the rattle of a tractor moving rubble 
for archeologists whose camp was 
set on a little hill above us; white 
tents, and a green-painted table 
and chairs in a patch of shade 
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29 
artificially created by cut branches 
spread on stakes. Shade is the 
urgent priority of Asia Minor, as 
doubtless it was when saints preached 
and Alexander assembled armies in 
Perga. 

When those old grey stones, the 
towers and columns, the walls and 
Stairways standing in the yellow 
harvested cornfields had been duly 
ciné-camera’d, everybody wanted to 
bathe. Below the site of a city 
once known as Belkis and now as 
Aspendus, where a blue-and-gold 
sky blazes through the arches of 
an aqueduct and the theatre still 
frowns with Roman severity, the 
river called Kopru Su tempted us 
with a wide expanse of shimmering 
water rippled by sand-banks and 
swift currents. But this was an 
exposed and dangerous bathing 
place, so we crossed by the Seljuk- 
built bridge, which so enchantingly 
changes direction in mid-stream, and 
turned sharp left on a track to 
Beskonak, Kenneth being convinced 
that, according to the map, we must 
come to the river again higher up. 
However, after half an hour’s painful 
climbing—roads are not roads off 
the main highways—even he was 
willing to believe that, if we ever 
did find it, it must be in an inacces- 
sible gully. So in a dry watercourse 
we turned and retreated in good 
order, having made a comprehensive 
if unintentional study of the flora of 
the foothills. Evidences of fauna 
were limited to goats’ droppings and 
a row of beehives. Adam slept 
among the baggage, his face a mask 
of yellow dust mixed with melon 
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juice, while we lumbered between 
figs and mulberries and through a 
field of olives cut back to stumps 
and apparently grafted. Higher up 
there were pines among the oleanders ; 
cacti; and—so surprisingly—black- 
berries, the hard green fruit just 
touched with purple, the leaves 
crimson. 

We were promised a waterfall at 
Manavgat. It was decreed there 
should be no lunch until we found 
it. To ask the way to a waterfall 
was beyond the scope of anyone’s 
Turkish ; but we met with intelligent 
help when we displayed a photograph 
of the Falls of Manavgat reproduced 
in a tourists’ leaflet picked up in 
Antalya. Not that this is tourists’ 
country—yet. In all that four-day 
meander between Antalya and Silifke 
we never once saw a private car. 
Where the road was strong enough 
to carry the cotton crop there were 
lorries ; elsewhere, one jeep a day 
on average. We needed a jeep, 
even more than my son’s optimism, 
as we bumped and lurched on the 
track. Taking the wrong branch 
at a fork we came through a formi- 
dable series of potholes into a pigsty, 
and reversed precariously. Gilonne 
said, “‘ You wanted simple unspoilt 
country. You cannot expect sign- 
posts as well.” But it was her sharp 
ears that first noticed the roar of 
the river; and while Adam and I 
waited by a lone pine the others 
plunged through bushes and found 
in truth a white turmoil of spray, 
streaking blue-green water which 
rolled over a wide natural barrier, 
giving the effect of a dam. 


Upon this we feasted our tired 
and dusty eyes, but it was no place 
for a picnic. Forcing our way 
down-stream through thorns and 
osiers, we found at last a stony 
beach with a modicum of shade, 
Here a venerable gentleman wearing 
beard and turban, looking absurdly 
old-fashioned in this modern world 
of cloth caps and unveiled women, 
was collecting firewood; and when 
Kenneth gave him forty Rurus with 
a hint to go away, he called down 
upon our heads interminable blessings. 

It was not possible to swim in 
this swift-flowing, ice-cold, turbulent 
river. We could do no more than 
wash piecemeal. After we had eaten, 
Kenneth put his trout-rod together 
while I, still in my incredulous 
mood, said, “ Don’t be silly. You 
haven’t a hope.” Whereupon within 
three minutes, casting three times, 
he caught three fish which we called 
trout for want of a more accurate 
name; and afterwards he went up- 
stream and caught four more, bathing 
properly under the falls while we 
camp followers waited and worried, 
as women must do when men make 
long disappearances. At last, drag- 
ging sacks and a bored child, we 
made our way back to Zuleika under 
her tree, where we spread a blanket 
and rested on ground only less hard 
than the stones by the river. Adam 
rolied his petite auto in a dusty rut. 
Men passed by on jaded horses, 
politely saluting our rather unusual 
set-up—the smart G.B. car, the 
golden-haired child, the two bare- 
headed foreign women. 
Kenneth joined us, blandly surprised 


At last | 
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and a little offended that we should 
have been fussed. 

All the same we came late into 
Alanya. Dim lights were unevenly 
spaced. There was an impression of 
two seas, of a headland humped 
against the stars. We had been 
recommended to a Palas — most 
Turkish hotels rate as palaces— 


| which took a deal of finding and, 


when found, was a dark series of 


{ boxes piled one above the other on 


top of a rock garden. There was 


| a moment of intense stink followed 


by an everlasting staircase without 
a handrail; at the very top of the 


| house one small room with three 


beds. We extracted the passports, 
always the first requirements of hotel- 
keepers, before opening a small 


| window which looked out over the 


sea. And back to the sea we had 
to go for dinner, stumbling all the 


| way down again past the stink, 


through the rock garden, carrying 
the string of Manavgat fish which 


| were fried specially for us at the 


lokanta, and served after a passable 
The restaurant was so 
crowded that it overflowed on to 
the beach, but crowded with men 
only. Outside Ankara and Istanbul 
women are still not seen in public 
places ; and one wonders sometimes 
what they do. Our table was set 
under the sky on the brink of 


- Waves. Huge dogs sat round us, 


| expectant; and Adam, after samp- 
| ling our beer, twice tumbled off his 
chair from sheer exhaustion, falling 
| fortunately among friends. The 
stars and ‘the lights of the town 
began to be inextricably confused. 


' 
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We were woken next morning by 
the call to prayer. The top of the 
minaret, its base rooted near the 
harbour, was exactly opposite our 
window. As dawn broke, vertical 
rows of electric lights were switched 
on and an amplifier relayed the 
voice of the imam to the four points 
of the compass. When he had 
finished, the lights were extinguished 
and the world slipped back for a 
moment into darkness. Suddenly 
the sky was streaked with pink and 
pearl and Nattier-blue. 

It was resolved unanimously to 
push on at once. Kenneth com- 
plained of mosquitoes; Gilonne, 
that Adam had taken up all the 
bed; I, that light from the passage 
had blazed until the early hours 
through the glass panel of the 
door. We beat all records by 
having the car loaded before seven 
o’clock, going to the same Jokanta 
for breakfast, but this time sitting 
indoors among early labourers, be- 
cause the beach was given over to 
camels. The Palas in Antalya had 
provided breakfast : tea in tumblers, 
ewe’s-milk cheese, rose-petal jam, 
a dish of olives especially for Adam. 
Gilonne had been wont to slip 
down into the market for a melon. 
In Alanya we bought melons again 
for our journey, and grapes which 
Adam devoured on the ramparts 
of the twelfth-century shipyard under 
the ruins of the Greco-Roman city. 
Water was green and deep under 
the jetty and the grapeskins floated 
like seaweed. Castles, Byzantine 
churches, dwellings with empty 
windows, had taken on a protective 
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colouring, blended with the natural 
rock. Now all were touched with 
red and gold in the morning 
sunshine. 

A few miles out of town we 
crossed a river and, seeing rippling 
water, felt disposed to take a bath. 
Under the broken arches of an 
older bridge there was a shallow 
pool. It had been our original 
intention to stay two nights in 
Alanya, and to find the perfect 
beach on which to spend the inter- 
vening day. What is more we had 
found the beach a few miles out 
of Manavgat, a long expanse of 
pinky-yellow sand; cliffs at one 
end to give promise of underwater 
fishing ; pines to make shade; and 
neither man nor beast in sight. 
But then the road led us over a 
humped bridge, the second half of 
which was, quite simply, not there. 
Kenneth sensed that something was 
wrong and braked just in time. 
Reversing hurriedly we contemplated 
an uninspiring ford where cattle 
were drinking, herded by a sullen, 
seemingly hostile, youth. Perhaps, 
like a Cornish wrecker, he counted 
on profit from the broken bridge. 
So the perfect beach remains a 
dream, perhaps an illusion, its sands 
forever untrodden. 

Soon we found another beach 
that was almost perfect. No cliffs, 
no shade; but a skerry running 
parallel to the shore which, to the 
initiated, suggested adventure. Our 
bath in the river twenty minutes 
previously began to look like a 
‘waste of wash. Kenneth and 
Gilonne donned helmets and goggles, 


swimming beyond our ken with 
their spears and snorkles, Adam | 
and I wallowed in the shallows, | 
We collected shells and made sand | 
puddings. The morning slipped 
away in golden peace. Even the * 
sea was silent. When the others 
came back they carried two small 
fish, one of which was so repulsive 
in appearance, mottled red and | 
green with spines on its back, | 
that it was thrown away. The } 
other was preserved all day in 
Adam’s rubber bucket and fried 
that night for his supper under 
the stars. 
Our next stop was Gazi Pasa 
where, when it was called Silenus, 
the Emperor Trajan died and was 
buried. Here we tried to lay in | 
a stock of provisions. Being now | 
beyond reach of palaces we planned | 
to camp out for the next two nights. | 
But it was, ‘ Mineral water? Yok. | 
Tomatoes? Yok. Bread? Yok, 
even, ‘ Kanyak? Yok,’ with that 
backward toss of the head that | 
makes a negative seem almost insult- | 
ing. Kanyak is not quite cognac, 
but it has the same effect and | 
intention. A kindly gentleman, who | 
might have been the equivalent | 
of mayor, set out hard kitchen | 
chairs on his verandah in case we 
should care to sit down. He said 
he would have made lemonade for 
us if he had had a lemon. I think | 
he would have made tea if he had| 
had any tea. I found myself quoting, | 
“If we had eggs... .” In the end 
someone presented us with an empty | 
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was treated to no more than an 
over-the-shoulder glance. 

This was the beginning of the 
unmade highway, which we had 
been told might well prove impossible. 
A narrow ledge was cut from the 
mountain-side, winding in and out 
of valleys that differed curiously 
in appearance. One twist of the 
wheel brought us slopes of red 
earth studded with rocks eroded to 
the shapes of gargoyles, or frag- 
ments of ruins lost amid grey 
bushes and flowers unknown. An- 
other would reveal forests of pines 
and plane-trees with—seemingly so 
out of the picture—plantations of 
bananas, their wide emerald leaves 
altogether garish against a beige- 
and-olive background. Not for an 
hour did we find the sea again, 
a thousand feet below us with an 
almost sheer drop to grey beaches 
lying between fantastic headlands, 
Cyprus a blue shadow on the 
horizon. 

Sometimes during the day, in a 
stony river-bed, we came upon a 
cluster of those little white tents 
used by all construction workers 
as well as by archeologists. Here 
there was a cold spring from which 
we refilled our bottles. A woman 
came to stare, painstakingly forming 
the English words, “Where are 
you going?” When we answered, 
“Anamur,” she said, “ Why?” 
—a question so unanswerable that 
the conversation died a natural 
death. How explain the urge to 
see round the next corner, the 
need to go everywhere, anywhere ? 
Her bewilderment was in line with 
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that of a baby camel which, terrified, 
galloped down the road, pursued by 
a frantic owner, while its mother 
waited patiently to be photographed 
beside one of those mysterious 
circles of beaten earth, which I 
maintained must be the sites of 
heathen sacrifices, but which may 
have been concerned with the breed- 
ing of goats. Camels, which walk 
with pride and dignity, are altogether 
silly when they run. 

Late in the afternoon we met a 
jeep en panne, jacked up in the 
middle of the path beside a brazier 
of glowing coals, without possibility 
of our passing. We must wait 
until the tyre was repaired. Shadows 
lengthened exasperatingly under the 
pine-trees ; Adam rolled stones into 
the gully, delighted with their far- 
away strike and rattle. One of the 
jeep’s passengers was a female child, 
all wrapped up d Ja Turque, with a 
scarf wound round her head and a 
gold coin tied into her hair to fall 
on her forehead. She crept closer 
and closer to Adam ; he so big and 
bouncy, she so quiet and shy, 
with great solemn eyes, letting the 
paper-wrapped toffee we gave her 
melt in her hand. 

Anamur was at that time no 
more than a point on a map. The 
track descended steeply to sea level, 
but there was no water in the 
valley. It was essential to make 
camp before six o’clock dark. Turn- 
ing our faces to the sea where a sign 
pointed to Eski Anamur—eski means 
old—we drove on to a wide expanse 
of hard sand spread with stones 
and prickly bushes. Kenneth drew 
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up beside a low wall which may 
have been part of a Roman tomb. 
While he was still parking I collected 
fuel—a few sticks, corn stalks, fuzz 
of dried thistles, and some stale 
cattle-dung, which burned slowly 
like peat, glowing at the edges. 
Behind a sand-dune the Mediter- 
ranean murmured lazily. High 
against the skyline stood a battle- 
mented wall. 

That was the only time the two- 
year-old child chose to be unco- 
operative. Gilonne doled out water 
for soup and Adam deliberately 
upset the saucepan, watching the 
greedy beaten earth absorb the 
liquid within seconds. This was 
no moment to let discipline provoke 
a crisis. Kenneth and I looked the 
other way. Gilonne refilled the 
pan, leaving just enough water in 
the bottle for breakfast coffee. She 
opened a can of tunny; fried the 
tiddler caught at mid-morning. 
Kenneth erected the two collapsible 
canvas cots and blew up the Lilo. 
Adam, abashed into silence by his 
own naughtiness, was to be bedded 
on the back seat of the car. Suddenly 
men were among us, there in the 
flickering light of the fire; and it 
flashed through all our minds— 
brigands. We had been advised 
to carry a revolver, which of course 
we did not. Long afterwards some- 
one explained apologetically, “ As 
protection against dogs.” And then 
we remembered the shores of Lake 
Beysehir, in the Taurus ranges, 
where terrifying animals from a 
nomad encampment had rushed 
madly upon us, barking and show- 
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ing teeth. It was a bad piece of 


road and we had been hard put to 


it to outdistance them, thinking of 
those horrible long-ago Russian 
stories. Again, beside Lake Egridir, 
we had been stopped by a lorryful 
of tough characters carrying guns, 
“A hold-up,” we said, but with 
lack of conviction, seeing the bunch 
of game-birds tied to the chassis, 
These sportsmen had demanded to 
be photographed, and posed them- 
selves across the road like a school 
group, insisting that Adam stand 
among them. Now here were 
Anamur brigands, bringing us a 
water-melon as a present, and ex- 
changing cigarettes. Considering our 
supply of fuel to be insufficient they 
went away and brought us a bundle 
of wood, and two corn-cobs to be 
roasted over the fire on a sharp 
stick. They even had the tact to 
disappear, having made sure we 
were comfortable. 





Within an hour, in spite of blanket | 


and overcoat, I was so cold that I 
rummaged for woollen underclothes. 


But already I was too chilled to | 


sleep, and the night too beautiful 
to waste, with the Big Bear setting 
behind the mountains and Orion 
blazing above the sand-dune. The 
moon came up only an hour or so 
before daylight. Kenneth and I 
crossed the sandy rampart, under 
a sky all pink and mauve fading 
to grey, to watch the sun rise out 
of the sea. For a moment there 
was a glow like that of a furnace, 
and then an orange ball shot up 
into the heavens and the phrase 
‘ with the speed of light’ came true. 
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We walked along the beach, picking 
up driftwood, towards the ruined 
town on the headland that was 
Eski Anamur. Alanya all over 


| again: towers and crenellation, door- 


ways like caverns, rocks and walls 
blended together by the red of 
sunrise. But this was a place 
altogether deserted by mankind, fall- 
ing to pieces at its own pace on the 
bare hillside. The city, which in 


| its time had defied Christian and 


Turk and Barbary pirate, was now 
left to snakes and lizards ; crumbling 


| to the attacks of goats or of camels 


which, in search of their curious 
diet, tear out thorny bushes from 


{ between the cracks. 


When it was fully day, flies 
assaulted in such numbers and with 
such ferocity that the situation 
became untenable. We swallowed 
coffee and fled. Not until we were 
back on the main road could we 
make enough speed to drive them 
from the windscreen and from the 
inside of the car, where they buzzed 

| over the child in loathly fashion. 


| Never anywhere else were we so 


| troubled. Had ghosts from the 
old city, I wonder, taken this way 
of drawing attention to their loneli- 
| ness? I know one other person 
| who has visited Eski Anamur, and 
she suffered terror of the Past, 
quite unexplained. 

New Anamur was a friendly 
place, flowing metaphorically with 
milk and honey; with cheese, fruit, 
bread, beer, and gazdés, which is a 
lemonade beloved of Adam. I 
| Waited in the car under a shady 
} tee beside a fountain. A_ bell 
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tolled, making a Sunday feeling. 
Sunday is the day of rest in 
Turkey, not the Mohammedan Fri- 
day; although every village has 
a@ mosque, identified by a minaret 
which may be thin or squat, 
grandiose and elaborate or, for 
economy’s sake, contrived even from 
a dovecote, a telephone-post, or a 
piece of twisted metal. People 
stopped, stared politely, and passed 
on; school-children in the universal 
black-cotton uniform with white 
belts ; women wrapped in one-piece 
garments combining skirt and head- 
scarf, which they would sometimes 
pin across the mouth and nose in 
imitation of the old-time yashmak. 
Here and there a farmer’s wife 
brightened the landscape with baggy 
chintz trousers tied in at the ankles. 
Men failed altogether to be pic- 
turesque. Rarely, they wore the 
old breeches and gaiters, but more 
usually ill-fitting Western suits, and 
those terrible caps which Ataturk 
forced on his people when he 
abolished the fez—cloth caps worn 
above blue chins. It is one of the 
major mysteries that, where every 
third shop is a barber’s, everybody 
lookes unshaven. 

We set out again replenished, 
and within a few minutes were 
checked, breathless, by the sight 
of a fairy-tale castle rising out of 
a bean-field on the edge of the sea. 
Here were towers and turrets out- 
lined against a radiant blue; walls 
set on sea-rocks ; green water under 
arrow-slit windows. Silence and 
loneliness were broken only by the 
sucking of tiny waves; and yet 
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this was so essentially not a ruined 
castle that it seemed as though at 
any moment a drawbridge might 
be lowered, and knights, or pilgrims, 
or ladies in pointed hats ride forth 
in splendour. From one bastion 
might Rapunzel let down her hair ; 
in another might the White Cat 
be holding court. There were to 
be other castles. on this coast, 
decorating hills and headlands ; some 
occupying whole islands; others 
wound about mountain-tops, their 
walls white or grey or pink accord- 
ing to the colour of the stone at 
hand or to the slant of sunlight. 
Even there was a black castle, 
guarding that low pass where Asia 
Minor turns the- corner of the 
Mediterranean to become Syria. But 
none so caught our fancy as this one, 
built by we did not know whom for 
no one knows what purpose. Only 
one placard marred perfection, tell- 
ing that after the Byzantine era the 
building had passed into monastic 
hands. A mosque is still hidden 
away inside the castle, and a stone 
carved with the Plantagenet arms. 
In sight of our night’s camp, on 
the other side of the bay, we lingered 
for hours. Then, crossing a depres- 
sion that may once have been a 
moat, we made our way down on 
to a sandy beach fringed with the 
right kind of rocks for fishing. 
Kenneth and Gilonne put on their 
fancy dress and disappeared. Half 
under water there was a slab of 
marble festooned with mauve limpets. 
When three men suddenly appeared 
in a breach of the castle wall I 
submerged like a pink whale. Never 
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having believed that I should find, 
north of Suez, a sea warm enough 
for me to bathe in. I had come to 
Turkey without a suit and was 
using a nylon petticoat instead, 
These men of Anamur gazed thought- 
fully out to sea; then climbed 


down the castle wall and went off | 


in the direction of the town. Kenneth 
said one of them had waved at him 
to go away, which he had taken 
as an inhospitable gesture. But 
when he and Gilonne climbed up 
on to the topmast turret they saw 
a shark cruising just where they 
had been swimming, which put 
finis to the morning’s fishing. 
One may not stay forever in a 
fairy-tale castle dreaming of penni- 
less younger sons setting forth to 
find fortune; but we went back 


to the road, to the monotony of | 


hill and valley, with a faint sense 
of anticlimax. Possibly the surface 
of the track was a trifle better than 
on the previous day, the grade less 
alarming. There is memory of a 
marble fountain among oleanders 
where a ribbon of bright-green 
vegetation was threaded between 
the pines. Here we might have 
stayed longer had we not found 
giant hornets feasting on someone 
else’s melon rinds. From three 
o’clock onwards we began looking 
for a camping-place, determined 


this time to be well established before 


dark; and had the great good 
fortune to come upon a circular 
cove easily accessible through a 
melon-field. The crop had been 
reaped ; only a few runts remained, 
hard and green and the size of 
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cricket-balls. We plunged across 
the sand and came to an ignominious 
halt as the wheels spun frantically 
and in vain. We were well and 
truly stuck, not in the mud but 
in dust. 

We left Zuleika there until morn- 
ing, sleeping beside her. Kenneth 
speared two fish, one a large specimen 
of the spiny mottled variety he had 
discarded the day before. This 
time he was determined at least to 
taste it; and, while killing the poor 
creature with a stone, mashed up 
his finger, coming to us for first aid. 
I begged him to take this contretemps 
as a warning, which he refused to do. 
But on opening up his catch to 
clean it he was so revolted by its 
internal appearance that once more 
he threw the whole thing away. 
Entranced by underwater caverns 
and canyons he made further ex- 


| ploration in the morning, returning 
| with a typical fisherman’s yarn 


(modern style), claiming to have 
transfixed the largest creature he 


| had ever had opportunity of attack- 
' ing which, because there was no 


\ 


barb on his spear, had wriggled 


| itself free. His mouth was drawn 


down with disappointment, and for 
a moment I had my little boy 
again (‘Mummy, I didn’t have at 
all a happy time’). But Gilonne 
and I felt we had had a lucky 


| escape. Whatever would we have 





done with thirty pounds of fish ? 
Remembering the cold of the 
night before, I unpacked thoroughly, 
braving the shining stars and the 
soft sea wind with two woollen 
vests, two pairs of pants, socks, 
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gloves and a beret, besides overcoat 
and two blankets. How wonderful 
not to worry about rain! (Weeks 
later Adam, watching a shower 
from a window in Ankara, cried, 
“ Encore, encore!” in ecstasy.) In 
the dawn we collected flat stones 
to put under the jacked-up wheels 
of the car, a technique I had acquired 
forty years previously in western 
Queensland, but the process had 
to be repeated three times before 
Kenneth’ was able to bump his 
way back to the main road, parking 
at the nearest point to the camp, 
on a little cliff. It was weary work 
dragging all our gear up a bank 
strewn with stones and _thistles. 
Turkey is not only hard on the 
feet, but nubbly. And this family 
seems to require an abnormal amount 
of paraphernalia for a picnic; so 
much so that the hotel-keeper in 
Antalya, seeing us set out for the 
day, had thought we were abscond- 
ing without paying our bill, and had 
dashed into the street to intercept us, 
a pitiful little figure in huge spectacles 
and a black-and-red striped blazer. 
Within a hundred yards we were 
disturbed by a squeak and a rattle ; 
and a few miles farther on the 
exhaust-pipe fell off. We had done 
no harm to the melon-field, but it 
had taken revenge. Kenneth did a 
temporary job with wire and flex, 
lying flat on his back on the road, 
while the rest of us found meagre 
shade in a ditch beside a neglected 
and forlorn cemetery, with grey 
headstones all askew, beaten by 
weather into pointed shapes with 
ragged edges. High overhead vul- 








tures circled in the strip of blue 
sky visible between mountain ranges. 

We limped into Silifke at twenty 
miles an hour. The book of the 
words supplied with Zuleika did 
not tell us how to mend things. 
For any trouble much more serious 
than running out of fuel it advised 
consulting the nearest agent, who 
in this case was in Cairo. Silifke, 
once called Seleucia, is a large and 
important town, and the end of 
our way was straight and shadeless, 
between tiny earth-coloured suburban 
houses. The first garage we came to 
was closed because the owner had 
gone to pray. At the second, 
however, a little English was spoken, 
and crowds surrounded us while 
Zuleika’s pains were diagnosed and 
eventually repaired. Remembering 
what had happened in Antalya, 
Kenneth would not leave her alone 
for a moment; but the English- 
speaking gentleman personally con- 
ducted the rest of us to a Jokanta, 
proposing on the way that before 
lunching we should pay a call on 
his wife and a child the size of 
Adam. Tired, hungry and thirsty 
as we were, with dusty faces and 
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ragged hair, our clothes laundered 
that morning in the sea and dried 
on pebbles, we managed, in a 
mixture of three languages, to decline 
the honour without giving offence, 
and thankfully found ourselves at 
last in a restaurant crowded as 
usual with men. We sat by a 
window looking on to that fascinat- 
ing Seljuk bridge which has one 
parapet higher than the other, both 
decorated with knobs like puddings, 
The turquoise- blue river turned 
a water-wheel controlling primitive 
machinery. A donkey chewed melon 
rinds on the muddy bank. Tea 
was brought to us in tiny tumblers, 
carried on a brass tray suspended 
on three chains united in a finger- 
ring; and the wireless emitted not 
Turkish strains but a rather tear- 
making song of the early twenties 
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called ‘ Say it to Music,’ which I | 
clearly remembered hearing for the | 


first time at Claridges. 

When Kenneth joined us, dirty 
and unshaven but not thereby 
rendered conspicuous, he told us 
that there was no hammer at the 
garage. When one was needed a 
man lay on his back and kicked. 
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BY JAN ELS 


“GesonpHEID!” said my father. 
“Health! And good luck in your 
new life among us Boers!” He 
raised his glass and so did I. Our 
guest had fought against us for 
three years as an officer in the 
British Army ; but now, even before 
we had forgotten the war, we already 
liked his ways and he ours.? 

“ Thank you, Meneer van Tonder,” 
replied Captain Cochrane. “ You are 
very kind. I did not think, when I 
came to South Africa, that I would 
want to live here.” He gazed for a 
while at the setting sun and the 
great sweep of the darkening veld. 
From our stoep one can see into 
Griqualand West almost sixty miles 
away. “Yes, I do. But I know 
little about local conditions, so I 
have asked Pieter here to help me 
manage my farm. Do you approve 
of that? It is a lot to ask,” he 
added, “ because Pieter must be of 
great value to you and I already owe 
you-——”” 

“Stop!” my father interrupted 


him. “Let there be no talk of 


owing or of debt. You, your wife 
and daughter are our guests until 
you move on to your farm. Then 
you will be our neighbours; for 
Wel-te-Vrede is less than an hour 


| by horse from here, and people so 
| 1 ‘Foreign Wife.’ 


* Maga,” June 1957. 


close together should be friendly 
towards each other.” 

“Let there be peace between 
us. That is the name of your 
farm. Vrede means Peace, does it 
not?” 

“Peace. To me it is a beautiful 
name. Wel-te-Vrede means Well 
Content, also a good name. We 
have some fine farms here in the 
Orange Free State—I refuse to call 
it the Orange River Colony even if 
your Government has changed the 
name since the war. But farms are 
like people, they need care. Now 
Wel-te-Vrede has not been worked 
since the first year of the war and 
the owner neglected it before that. 
He was too fond of town life. He 
put a bywoner on it who lived on 
springbok and pumpkins and could 
not manage the natives. The place 
went to ruins, so you would need 
help anyway. Take Pieter, there- 
fore. He is a good farmer although 
he is only nineteen. He served with 
the Commandos for two years and 
will not be frightened.” 

I knew well what was ahead of 
me. I would not have accepted 
Captain Cochrane’s offer but for 
his daughter Mary. For her I would 
have undertaken far, far harder ~ 
tasks, though I doubt whether there 
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have been many. 
derelict. 

Scrub now grew where once the 
plough had worked, the dam was 
dust and the kraals were broken. 
The native huts were flat with the 
ground, the fences gone and the 
water-mill had vanished. The home- 
stead seemed sound but had evidently 
often sheltered roving natives, and a 
troop of baboons fled barking as we 
broke through the crowding bush 
growth. 

The first order Captain Cochrane 
gave me on Wel-te-Vrede was, 
“* Speak the Taal to me.” He was 
studying it, he said. 

“Thank you, Meneer,” I replied. 
“But I hoped to improve my 
English through you.” 

“That is reasonable. Turn and 
turn about then, a week at a time 
—except in emergencies.” 

“Good, Meneer,” I agreed. 
“Watch out for snakes as you go 
about the house.” 

That same day I rode to Droog- 
fontein, which lies to the west of 
Vrede, and my friend Groot Jan 
Visser, who once saved me from 
capture by the English, lent me a 
span of oxen, yokes, chains and 
three good natives. From Vrede I 
took a span of ours and another 
three natives. Early next morning, 
back on Wel-te-Vrede, I set the 
spans to clearing and went up to 
the homestead. 

What a mess it was! I was 
wondering where I could get more 
labour when the Cochranes arrived 
in a Cape cart piled with luggage. 
““ What happens now ?” I asked. 


The farm was 
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“We have come home,” replied 
Mrs Cochrane. 

“ But—but,” I stammered, “ you 
cannot live in this pig-pen!” Gentle 
creatures like Mrs Cochrane and 
Mary were not meant for rough veld 
living. 

“It is no use, Pieter,” Captain 
Cochrane explained. ‘“ They want 
to build up their new home right 
from the beginning.” 

Well, there it was, but I thiak 
they were appalled at the condition 
of the house, what the baboons had 
done to it, the brush, grass and 
weeds breaking through the earth 
floor, ashes where natives had built 
their fires, the body of a puff-adder 
I had killed and thoughtlessly left 
where it had died, and the skeleton 
of another stretched along a window- 
sill. I fully expected them to pack 





EE, 


up and return at once to Vrede. | 


But no, they started cleaning right 
away, and there was nothing for it 
but to join in. Later a wagon 
came with all their goods. 

When darkness fell I built a fire 
near the wagon and grilled mutton 
chops. It was the Cochranes’ first 
braaivleis. They praised my cook- 
ing, but there is no better way of 
cooking meat than over a wood fire 
in the open. I made coffee. The 
beans had been roasted and ground 
on Vrede; so it was real, not the 
burnt maize and chicory so often 
used. We always put the coffee 
into the water as it boils in the can, 
add a pinch of salt and stir with a 
blazing brand to settle the grounds. 
We drink a lotof it, and the Cochranes 
did, too, that night. 
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These people had become very 
dear to me, both because they were 
kind and understanding and because 
of Mary. I hoped that one day I 
would know more about the causes 
of the war between their Govern- 
ment and ours, but I could not 
find it in me to hate these gentle 
folk. Nor could my family, nor 
any who had learnt to know them. 
And when I came to know Mary 
the hard feelings fled as the mists 
vanish from the low-lying vleis when 
the morning sun warms them. But 
she was too young to marry, her 
parents said, and my father asked 
me simply, “ What have you got? 
Where will you live?” Well, now 
I had a job, a hard one. 

When Captain Cochrane saw the 
natives at work next morning he 
asked me what I had promised to 
pay them. 

“ Sixpence a day,” I told him. 
“That is more than the usual pay 
because we have no food to give 
them.” 

“ How long will the job take?” 

“They should clear the field in 
a fortnight.” 

“Call them here and ask them 
that question.” 

The natives talked it over, and 
then the oldest said, “ We think it 
will take a month, Baas.” 

“ Tell them,” said Cochrane, “I 
shall pay them fifteen shillings each 
to clear the field whether it takes a 
month or a week.” 

He called it piece-work, and what 
a difference it made! I had to go 
down to stop them some nights, 
they worked the oxen so late. They 
B2 
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finished in ten days. By that time 
we had begun to collect our own 
equipment, natives began to drift in 
and we were able to return our 
borrowings. 


At the end of the first year things 
looked better. There was comfort 
in the house and the farm was 
cleaner. We reaped a maize crop 
of sorts. 

“ But,” said Cochrane, “ we have 
started and I shall now introduce the 
scheme I have worked out roughly.” 
He explained it to me. I called 
the natives together—we had nine— 
and he set out his proposal, using 
me as interpreter. 

Natives are always silent when a 
white man talks to them. But 
these were facing a problem, a new, 
strange method of wage payment. 


‘ Their faces showed their struggle. 


They were puzzled and distrustful. 
It was something new to me, too, 
but I had been taught to work out 
things in figures. It was hard for 
these men who had never seen a 
written word or number. 

We waited. Presently, Witbooi 
the oldest, said, “‘ My Baas, this is 
strange to us. Here the wonderful 
and the difficult are met. It is 
wonderful that you should promise 
us each a share in what the farm 
produces. But some men work 
hard, some loaf. Sometimes a man 
is ill or has to attend at feasts or 
funerals and so is absent. It will 
be difficult to say how much each 
must get.” 

Cochrane asked, “ Have other 
men anything to say?” None 
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spoke, so he continued, “ What you 
have said is true, Witbooi. How- 
ever, these things happen now and 
I pay what I think is right.” 

** Ah, my Baas,” replied Witbooi, 
“but it is your money you pay. 
If we do what you wish us to do, 
it will be our money. There will be 
trouble.” 

Cochrane spoke slowly, “ There 
will be many things to work out. 
When a man comes from his tribe 
to work for the white men, he 
meets new laws, he must obey a 
master instead of his headman or 
chief. After the initiation ceremony, 
when a youth becomes a man, he 
finds a different world. You are 
men. You can face this new thing, 
this taking part of the profit, like 
wise men. 

“Go now, elect a headman who 
will call you together to discuss 
your difficulties. When you are 
near fighting, call me.” 

The natives moved away in silence. 
They obviously thought the scheme 
would not work, and indeed I had 
doubts about it myself. 

“I think you will have to split 
the men into teams,” I suggested 
later. 

“Ah!” Cochrane seized upon 
the idea. “ We will do that.” 

That year showed a small improve- 
ment in the farm’s output. Cochrane 
was pleased. “Call a meeting,” he 
ordered, “and we shall have our 
first pay-out.” 

It was not very much he paid, 
only thirty shillings to each native, 
but they could not conceal their 
surprise. They gathered in a little 


group and talked among themselves, 
Presently Witbooi came forward and 
asked permission to speak. 

“* Speak, Witbooi,” said Cochrane, 
* Are you not satisfied ? ” 

“Koos! You are a man who 
does what he says. That is the 
first thing I have to say. Also 
this. Each man has received the 
same money but each has not done 
the same work.” 

Cochrane answered gravely, “ You 
have not told me who has worked 
and who has not. Next year you 
must tell me. Then the money a 
man has not earned will be given 
to those who have.” 

““n’Koos! We understand and 
are satisfied.” 

From then on the teams worked 
in almost fierce competition, so 
that we had difficulty in keeping 
them within bounds. We could 
not let them break new ground 
too quickly because equipment was 
scarce, and we had to protect the 
oxen which they tended to overwork 
scandalously. 

My friend Groot Jan was the 
first to comment on the development. 

“* Lieve kerel, Pieter! Here lies a 
lot of your sweat!” he exclaimed 
when he called one day. ‘“ Your 
Englishman knows how to farm.” 

“Groot Jan, you are wrong. He 
is not English. He is a Scot.” 

** Scot or not, he fought with the 
English. But for all that he can 
farm.” 

“Ah, no ah! Groot Jan, you 
are wrong again. He knows nothing 
about farming. Ask him.” 


“ Kyk! Look, Pieter. I have 
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eyes. I see great lands well ploughed. 
I see a new dam and kraals and sheds. 
I see a new windmill for the house- 
water and three others I saw as I 
rode across the veld, windmills with 
troughs for watering cattle. I have 

“To see, but you cannot see,” I 
taunted. “‘ No, it is like this, Groot 
Jan. Meneer Cochrane has trained 
his natives. He knows how to 
handle them.” 

“Ah! He is hard on them?” 

“No!” I was very emphatic. 


_ “He has not flogged a single native 


— 


| me the trouble.” 


these three years I have known him, 
and he would not let me do it either.” 

“ Then the kafirs do as they like ? 
No, one must be strict with them.” 

“Come with me and listen to a 
dispute,” I invited him, “ then you 
will know how we work.” 

The natives were sitting at the 
meeting-place and all rose when 
we approached, 

“ Sit down,” I told them. “ Wit- 
booi, you are the headman. Tell 
Witbooi rose 


again, 

“ Baas, this is the trouble. Kaalkop 
and his men say they cannot get a 
span that is fresh because Klaas 


, and his two men pick the same oxen. 


| Half the oxen are young and un- 


broken and neither team wishes to 


_ Ue the young oxen because they 
| ate troublesome.” 


“ Kaalkop,” I called, “is it as 


| Witbooi has said?” 


Kaalkop rose and spoke, “ It is 

a Witbooi has said. But, my Baas, 

| we are willing to use young oxen if 
| Klaas and his men will do the same.” 
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“ Klaas, has Witbooi said what is 
so?” 

“ Baas, Witbooi has spoken the 
truth.” 

“ There are enough oxen for two 
spans,” I told them, “ but no one 
will spend the time to break the 
young ones to the yoke. Is that 
your trouble?” Both sides nodded 
agreement. I went on, “ Each 
team must have its own span, so 
the oxen must be divided. The 
division shall be in this manner, 
Kaalkop and his men will divide 
the twenty-four oxen into two spans 
and Klaas and his men will choose 
which span they will have. Witbooi, 
you will see that it is done in that 
way. Go now.” 

The men rose, and some laughed. 
Then Klaas said, “ Yaw! the young 
Baas is clever | ” 

Now Groot Jan let himself go. 
“Is that how you treat your kafirs ? 
As if they were white men ? ” 

“ It is an experiment,” I answered. 
“We try to make them think for 
themselves.” 

“Ugh! Ga!” Groot Jan was 
not impressed. Well, I could under- 
stand that. Because of his great 
size and strength he has no need to 
think of how to get his way with 
people. “Do you now go to the 
kraals to watch the division?” he 
asked, 

“No. They must settle it all 
themselves,” 

“They will fight. The natural 
way is to give each a span.” 

“A man prefers a span he picks 
to one thrust upon him. Not so? 
You would, Groot Jan.” 
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“Ah, ja! But I am white. 
Kafirs . . .”. Groot Jan shook his 
head. “ They will fight.” 

“ There will be no fight.” 

“Let us then go and watch.” 
Groot Jan was set in his ideas. 

“Ach, Groot Jan! How can you 
be so stupid,” I chided, “ we can 
see them from the house. Then 
they will not know we are watching 
them and can fight if they want to.” 

It took him quite a minute to 
understand. It was almost like 
watching the sunrise to see his 
features light up. At last all was 
clear and he beamed. 

“* Regtig, Pieter ! 
well! ” 

There was no fighting. 

“You were right,” Groot Jan 
admitted ungrudgingly. “It is 
strange. I must learn more about 
this way of yours. But I came to 
talk about another thing. I need 
your help.” 

*“ My help? Gladly will I help 
you if I can.” 

“TJ met a fine young woman ”— 
Groot Jan spoke now with hesita- 
tion—“ at a sheep-skin dance last 
month.... She is Sannie Swanepoel. 
I have seen her often, but she was 
just a meisie, a little girlh Now 
suddenly, she is a woman... .” He 
paused, embarrassed, and his honest 
face slowly coloured. “Do you 
know her?” he asked. 

“No. I have met her father. 
He owns Avontuur.” 

“Tah oo. 


You think 


Groot Jan 


stopped and we looked hard at each 
other for a time. I broke the : 
silence. 
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“* Meneer Swanepoel is a very 
stern man, an elder of the Kerk, 


I wonder that he allowed Sannie | 


to go to that dance.” 

“He was away at the time.” 
Groot Jan laughed uneasily. “There 
will be a row if he ever hears, 
Dancing! ‘That is of the devil, he 
says. Mevrou Swanepoel let Sannie 
go. It is my belief she would 


have gone herself but for her fatness.” | 


“* Tell me about Sannie.” 

“Man, I think she is just the 
woman for me, big and strong. 
She will bear many fine children 
and make a good mother. I saw 
her again at Nagmaal in Fauresmith, 
but you know how it is then. Every- 
body is so very straitlaced and well- 
behaved. You feel hot and tied up 
in your town clothes with a stiff 


collar cutting your throat and your | 


yellow English boots pinching your 
feet and squeaking even though 
they are paid for so that you... 
Man, it is not now necessary ... 
I mean, to suffer so to go to church?” 

I laughed at the picture of Groot 
Jan, six foot four of heavy bone 


and bulging muscle, in the torment | 


of his town clothes and suppressed 
desire. He was now at ease in 
veldskoens, moleskins and open shirt. 
That was all, except a hat which 
he had dropped on the stoep outside. 





“Have you been to Avontuur to | 


see her?” 

“Yes. That is what I have 
come to tell you. 
Saturday evening, but the ‘opsit hers’ 
her father put out for us was so small 
—a piece of candle half an inch long 
—that I knew I had to go early. He 
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does not want me to court Sannie. 
Now what must I do?” 

“What does Sannie say ?” 

“Nothing. I have not told her 
my feelings yet because I have had 
no time with her.” 

“I see. You want me to help 
you with that?” 

“ Ah, but you are quick to under- 
stand, Pieter. Can you do it some- 
how?” 

“T shall try. My mother could 
invite her to visit my sisters on 
Vrede. Will that do?” 

“ Pragtig! That is well thought 
out, Pieter! I would give my best 
horse to have that scheme work.” 


“Keep your horse, Jan. I will 
do it to make you happy.” 

“Good! Thank you. I knew 
you would help me. Now I have 


something to say about your way 
with kafirs. But first tell me more 
about it.” 

I told him all about Cochrane’s 
scheme. He took it in very slowly 
—that was his way—but I could 
see that he did not like it. 

“Mm,” he said when I had 
finished speaking. ‘“‘ They get more 
other farmers pay their 
servants ? ” 

“Yes, but their ordinary pay is 
not more. The difference they earn 
themselves.” 

“ How many leave you in a year?” 

“In two years, only one. He was 
sacked by the others and they chose 


_ the man to take his place.” 


“ Lieve tyd!” exclaimed Groot 
Jan. “ They did it! The kafirs?” 
“Itold you. That is the scheme.” 
“Pieter, it—it is not right. The 
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farmers are talking. They are to 
hold a meeting about it next month 
at Avontuur.” 

I said I was pleased to hear that, 
but Groot Jan shook his head. 

“ Look now, Pieter,” he said, “I 
am not able to think so well as you 
can, but I have heard their talk. 
The scheme was brought here by an 
Englishman. . . .” 

“A Scot.” 

“ What does it matter? A Scot, 
then. One who fought against us 
in the war. Therefore the farmers 
will fight it.” 

“How? What can they do?” 

“ They can frighten all your kafirs 
through the headmen and perhaps 
through the witchdoctors. They talk 
of making the maize merchants refuse 
to buy your crop and the wool-buyers 
your clip.” 

“Well! ”"—I felt disturbed—* I 
shall have to tell Meneer Cochrane 
about this.” 

“Yes. Tell him he must fight. 
I must go. You will not forget 
about Sannie? Some day I shall 
do something for you, Pieter. Tot 
siens ! ” 

I found mother only too willing 
to help my friend Groot Jan, and 
within a week Sannie Swanepoel 
had arrived on Vrede. Everybody 
there was in the know and Groot 
Jan had all the ‘opsit kers’ he 
needed. At any rate we spared 
none. 

“But he is so slow!” Johanna, 
my elder sister, confided. “ He just 
sits, the great berg of a man, with . 
never a mouse-squeak. Poor Sannie 
runs out of talk.” 
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“ Stilte!” commanded mother. 
“You must not talk like that. 
But,” she added, “I am glad to 
have Sannie here because she has 
not much fun on that lonely Avon- 
tuur.” 

We knew what mother meant. 
Herman Swanepoel frowned on high 
spirits as sinful, so young people 
shunned Avontuur. But Herman 
was a man of great influence, and 
I was disturbed that it was he who 
was the chief organiser of the meet- 
ing to discuss Captain Cochrane’s 
way with natives. 

When the day came I rode alone 
to the meeting. Cochrane would 
come later, he said. Nearly a 
hundred farmers were gathered on 
Avontuur. They sat about and 
under a great pepper-tree fifty 
paces or so from the house. A 
few had benches, some sat on logs, 
but most of the men used a stone 
or squatted as natives do. My 
father and Groot Jan were arguing 
with Herman Swanepoel’s brother 
Andries, who was much given to 
quarrelling, especially with Herman. 
Others were talking happily about 
ordinary farm matters, a hunt, a 
stock theft—everyday things. 

Fat Mevrou Swanepoel was filling 
cups with coffee and Sannie handed 
out mosbolletjies and, a great favourite, 


biltong. The long piece of dried, 


salted meat passed from hand to 
hand, steadily growing shorter. Each 
man whipped out his knife, flicked 
the blade on his trouser-leg by way 
of cleaning it, and cut a chunk 
before passing the biltong to his 
neighbour. 


| 
| 

“This is good springbok,” said | 
one; “not the dried ostrich the | 
shops sell in the town. Swanepoel 
is not mean.” 

“One can see that, look at his 
wife... . Here he comes.” 
Herman Swanepoel carried a chair 
and small table into the shade of | 
the pepper-tree. He sat down and 

rapped very hard with his knife. 

“Order!” he called. “ Burghers, 
this meeting is to discuss certain | 
things which have happened on a 
nearby farm, to decide what our 
attitude is to be and what we are 
to do.” 

** Hoor, hoor !”” came from several 
voices, but here and there was also 
a little laughter. Herman frowned , 
and went on, “A certain man, an 
Englishman, has introduced a method 
of paying his servants which is not 
usual, Now we are forbidden to 
set ourselves up as judges of others. 
We must treat that injunction with 
reverence. We shall, I hope, simply 
discuss the matter, not the man, 
and how it affects us... .” He 
paused and before he could go on 
Andries, his brother, rose— 

‘* Meneer die Voorsitter,” he called, 
“I understand that Captain—this 








person—has not been invited to | 


attend. Is that so?” 
Herman answered very firmly, 


“© He has not been invited.” 


“ Why not?” 

“Because we have still to form 
our opinion.” 

Andries flung his arms wide to 
show he addressed all men, “I am 
very much opposed to what I hear | 
this person is doing. But I know 
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nothing through my own senses. I 
ask the meeting, has any man here 
first-hand knowledge of what we 
have come to discuss ?” 

I could see that men were dis- 
turbed by these words. They looked 
about from one to the other. Several 
looked at me and one shouted, 
“Pieter van Tonder has! ” 

The voorsitter frowned. Why, I 
could not say. A murmur arose, 
and in ‘it were voices suggesting 
that I should speak, but I held 
my peace. I would speak if the 
voorsitter invited me, I decided, but 
I hoped he would not. I was 
glad when he said, “Pieter van 
Tonder is young and uninstructed 
in the ways of the world. More- 
over, he is the paid servant of 
the person whose ways we are 
considering. I rule that we do not 
want his views.” 

That brought Groot Jan to his 
feet with a bound. “ What is this 
meeting?” His mighty voice 
boomed so that men near him shifted 
nervously. “Is a free burgher not 
to have a hearing? Is my friend 
Pieter van Tonder then a kafir 
that he is not to be heard? How 
is he uninstructed? He was on 
commando at sixteen. .. .” Cries 
of “ Mooi so! Pretty good!” and 
“ Hoor, hoor!” interrupted him. 
“. . . He was active in the field 
and was never taken prisoner. . . .” 
Here laughter stopped him, for 
Herman Swanepoel had been cap- 
tured early in the war. “... And 
he was twice wounded,” Groot Jan 
went on. “ If he could fight he can 
have his say ! ” 
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That was a mighty speech for 
Groot Jan and many of the men 
applauded, though most of them, I 
thought, did not approve. The 
voorsitter certainly did not. He 
looked angry. Only two men so 
far had spoken from the body of 
the meeting and both had roused 
feelings. 

Somebody shouted, “‘ Get on with 
the discussion!” There was a 
hum of approval, and then my 
father rose. His announcement was 
quiet and deliberate. 

** Meneer die Voorsitter,” he said, 
“TI see Captain Cochrane riding 
towards us. I propose that he be 
invited to attend.” 

This was not what Herman Swane- 
poel had intended, but he could hear 
murmurs of support for my father. 
He beckoned to two men and sent 
them to stop Cochrane. 

“Does any one support Meneer 
van Tonder’s motion?” the voor- 
sitter then asked. 

“IT do!”—Andries it was who 
spoke —“‘ but I wish to add that 
it is a disgrace that such a motion 
is necessary ! ” 

“Order! Order!” men shouted 
from all sides. The voorsitter was 
on his feet. “ That is a reflection 
on the chair!” I heard him above 
the din. Andries was making more 
noise than anybody else, accusing 
his brother of unfairness. All were 
so excited that none noticed Cochrane 
walking towards us with the men 
sent to detain him. I learnt after- 
wards that they had agreed between . 
themselves that they would like to 
hear him and had let him come on. 
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Cochrane walked in among us 
and stood listening to the row for 
some seconds before he was seen. 
Each man, as he noticed Cochrane, 
shut up, and quickly the noise died 
down until only Andries was left 
shouting. Suddenly he realised there 
was no need to bellow. He stopped, 
looked foolishly about him and asked, 
“What is wrong?” Somebody 
laughed at him. Andries grinned, 
and at once most were laughing 
heartily and feeling at ease again. 

The voorsitter called, “ Order!” 
and, as the laughter subsided, 
added, “ You are welcome, Captain 
Cochrane” (quite heartily, I thought, 
though he could not have done 
otherwise). A visitor is always 
welcomed. 

Then they had a_ surprise! 
Cochrane addressed the voorsitter 
in the Taal! He had worked at 
it, and not only was it good, it 
sounded good. His Scottish tongue 
gave our gutturals their full force, 
his ‘ r’s’ were a joy to hear and his 
deep voice spread the broad vowels 
sweetly through his syllables. 

“© Meneer die Voorsitter,” he said, 
“*T thank you for your courtesy. 
I was pleased to hear of your interest 
in my experiment and have come 
to seek your advice. For many 
generations you have dealt with 
natives, while I am a newcomer 
and know little about conditions in 
your wonderful land. My experi- 
ment does not work perfectly. I 
think you should be told what I 
am doing and then, out of the 
kindness of your hearts, you can 
show me where I am going wrong 


and how I can make improve- 
ments.” 

What could they say? Here 
was an appeal to their self-esteem 
and for help. Even if they knew, 
and in their hearts they must have 
known, that the help was not 
required, the appeal won them over 
and calls came from all sides, “ Say 
on! Tell us!” 

Cochrane waited, watching the 
voorsitter. Herman scanned the 
faces, gauging the feeling. He 
nodded, satisfied. 

“* Come nearer, Captain Cochrane,” 
he said, and was rewarded with much 
hand-clapping and many a “ Hoor, 
hoor / ” 

So Cochrane walked slowly up 
to the chair under the pepper-tree. 
He turned to face us, and I saw at 
once that he had run out of his 
supply of the Taal. He had prepared 
just that one speech. Still, he 
managed to say, “‘ My friend Pieter 
van Tonder knows more about the 
details than I do, He is my partner. 
Let him speak.” Partner! That 
was what he said. It staggered 
me, but I ‘soon recovered; for I 
reasoned that he did not mean it 
in the business sense. 

“Your partner may speak,” said 
the voorsitter, and I think he was 
pleased that his ruling had been 
against me as a paid servant. ‘Come 
nearer, Meneer Pieter van Tonder.” 

I had prepared nothing. I felt 
nervous and began to sweat pro- 
fusely with my first words. The 
faces swam before me—all except 
Cochrane’s. He sat cross-legged 


on the ground with his pipe drawing 
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smoothly, but his hands held two 
little twigs arranged to form a cross. 
I knew at once what he meant and 
told about the church we had built 
for our natives. That steadied me 
and it made an impression on the 
meeting, too, so that my courage 
came back. 

The church was only of sun- 
dried brick with a lean-to roof of 
old iron. It had unglazed windows, 
a mud floor, very rough benches, 
and the pulpit was a slab of sand- 
stone buried in the floor and a flat 
rock behind to stand on. Soon I 
was quite at ease and wide awake, 
so I did not tell them that the 
church :was also a school. That 
would never have done. 

Then came the serious matters. 
That we paid exactly the normal 
wage with the usual ration of maize 
and a little meat, generally offal, 
was received with nods of approval, 
but my statement that a small 
percentage of the farm’s surplus 
was distributed among the servants 
met with stony silence. I hurried 
on to tell how the native teams 
competed and sometimes quarrelled 
about the best spans, the best fields 
and about manure, fertilisers, seeds 
and ploughs; how we often had 
to intervene to protect the oxen 
and to curb the desire to break 
more new land than we could cope 
with at any one time. 

Some of the details stirred their 
interest perhaps more than the 
scheme itself had seemed to upset 
them. When I said, for instance, 
that a team of three natives had 
often ploughed a whole morgen in 
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a day, there was an excited hum 
which lasted until the voorsitter 
rapped his knife on the table. 

I must have spoken for over an 
hour, and I must say this: I am 
proud of the politeness of our 
people. They listened to me, a 
youngster of twenty-two, all that 
time in almost perfect silence, ex- 
cept for an occasional murmur 
and a little laughter now and then, 
as, for instance, when I told them 
about the castor-oil. 

Our rudimentary health service 
had issued it at first, but now we 
administered it because we found 
that the natives used it on their 
hair. Yes, and there was a gasp 
when I mentioned how the natives 
decided when one of their number 
was not pulling his weight and 
recommended to Captain Cochrane 
that he be fined or—in one case— 
dismissed, and how they chose the 
man to fill the vacancy. I felt a 
sort of tenseness begin to build up. 
I thought I had said enough, so I 
thanked the voorsitter and walked 
back to my sitting-place. 

Some men clapped heartily, but 
others were half-hearted about it. 
The voorsitter did not allow the 
applause to last long. When he 
had rapped for silence he said, 
“We have learned a great deal 
through the kindness of Captain 
Cochrane and his able partner. We 
thank them for the pains they 
have been at today. 

“While it is true that we have 
generations of experience in the. 
handling of natives behind us, we 
must admit that we can still learn. 
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It may be that Captain Cochrane 
is able to teach us. . ."—some men 
murmured against this—‘. . . and 
it may be that he is not. However 
that may be, his scheme is an 
experiment which we shall watch 
with interest...” Confused cries, 
some for and some against him 
broke out here, but Herman went 
on, “.. . however much we may 
disagree with him. .. .” 

** Watch it?”? Andries Swanepoel 
had leapt to his feet. “‘ We cannot 
sit quietly and watch this unnatural 
thing take shape and grow in our 
midst! We cannot let kafirs manage 
their own affairs as if they were 
white men! That is against the 
law of nature... .” Many cried, 
“ Hoor, hoor!” but some growled 
dissent. A few shouted “ Kaf/ 
Nonsense!” Andries stormed on, 
“ ... They will grow rich and refuse 
to work. Already our servants 
grumble for more money because 
of this wicked scheme. Just now 
they will want education, the vote 
and Hemel knows .. .” 

The voorsitter was on his feet 
now, vainly rapping and calling, 
“Order! Order!” But everywhere 
men were getting up to speak or to 
plead for quiet or to shout louder 
than their neighbours. Towering 
above them all was Groot Jan, his 
voice booming, “A man has a 
right to do as he likes on his own 
land. The Great Trek...” But 
I heard no more, there was such a 
tumult of voices—shouts and cries. 
Men moved here and there seeking 
those with whom they agreed. 

I had expected no outright opposi- 


tion from Andries, but here he was, 
almost screaming with rage. He 
waved his arms and moved threaten- 
ingly towards the chair. He thrust 
a man violently from his path, 
There was a sudden surge that way 
as dogs rush into a fight, but ahead 
of all others was Groot Jan, reach- 
ing out with his great hands, clutch- 
ing—and Andries was lifted bodily 
into the air and carried off, kicking 
and swearing, on Groot Jan’s mighty 
shoulder. 

All the swirl of men and their 
voices stopped as they stared at 
Groot Jan and Andries. One or 
two giggled like girls, and quite 


suddenly, more quickly than it had ° 


boiled up, the agitation dissolved 
in a roar of laughter. Even the 
voorsitter smiled, and as the men 
settled down he said, “I move 
from the chair a vote of thanks 
to Meneer Groot Jan Visser.” He 
was cheered for that, and it was 
not lost on me that he had used 
my friend’s nickname. 

My father rose and moved, “ That 
this meeting stand adjourned. For,” 
he added, “there is a division of 
opinion and we need time to think 
over what we have heard. Also, 
the hour is late and many have far 
to go.” This met with general 
support, and the meeting broke up 
with great speed and a lot of laughter. 

Cochrane shook hands with the 
voorsitter and joined me. 

“So ends the terrible protest, 
Pieter,” he said. 
smile ?” 

“* Meneer, I am a poor teacher. 
You have just told Herman Swane- 
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poel that ‘the Prophet lies in 
labour.’ ” 

“Have I? Ah, yes, ‘ profeet,’ 
not ‘ profyt.’ It must have startled 
him, poor chap, but he did not 
turn a hair.” 

“Everyone will admire you for 
struggling with the Taal. The men 
enjoyed your speech, but I am sorry 
about their bad behaviour.” 

“ Pieter, Pieter,” Cochrane smiled 
as he spoke, “‘ I have seen the same 
thing elsewhere, though I must say 
that the Afrikaner has a genius for 
disagreement.” 

“ Will anything come of the meet- 
ing, Meneer? Groot Jan spoke of 
the things that could be done to us.” 

* Nothing will come of it.” 

As we ambled along towards Vrede 
darkness fell quickly, as it does in 
the Free State, and the myriad veld 
sounds seemed hushed, but presently 
I knew why. It was the beating of 
my heart that overlaid them; for I 
had decided that the time had 
come to speak of my marriage to 
Mary. It was three years to the 
day since I had first asked for her. 
There could not be a better time, 
I thought. But I had not expected 
my heart to misbehave in that way. 
Cochrane was not a difficult man 
to approach. He did not scare me, 
and yet, there it was, that organ in 
me drowning all the tiny veld songs 
which I had never known until 
Mary taught me to hear and love 
them. 

For a long time I sought courage 
to speak. I had enough, I told 
myself, though that thumping seemed 

to deny it. I listened to it until 
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1 
another sound wove into the beat 
of it—the far-off drumming of the 
hooves of a horse ridden hard. 

““ What is that ?” asked Cochrane. 

“ My . . .”—I almost blundered 
there— “It is Groot Jan Visser. 
He is in a hurry. He rides the 
great hunter he took from an English 
officer.” Presently Groot Jan over- 
took us and pulled up. 

“* Where so fast ? ” asked Cochrane. 

“To Droogfontein. I must 
hasten.” Groot Jan was excited. 

“ Nothing is wrong, I hope?” 

“Oh, no!” Groot Jan laughed 
aloud and joyously in his fine 
booming voice. “ All is of the very 
best!” 

“Then come to Vrede and drink 
Peach brandy with us.” 

“Thank you, Meneer Cochrane, 
but I must ride on now.” 

I put in my word, “ Groot Jan, 
it is my belief that Meneer Herman 
Swanepoel knows how to conduct 
meetings and—matings.” 

This time he was quick to take 
my meaning. “ Lieve tyd, Pieter! 
You can see into a man! He now 
permits me to court Sannie. I 
may start next week. I...” 

“So you are hurrying home to 
get ready ?” 

“Yes. I must ride now... .” 

“Success to you, Groot Jan,” 
cried Cochrane. 

“Thank you, Meneer. Now I 
must ride.... Oh! Andries Swane- 
poel says he is sorry he was so 
rude to you at the meeting. He 
fell into some dubbeltje thorns when 
I dropped him, but I did not mean 
that. Still, I should have been 
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more careful. Ah! What does it 
matter now? I must ride and get 
ready. Alles te beste!”? He shook 
his horse into a fast canter and 
left us. 

My heart had settled down. I 
could hear the veld noises and the 
padding of our horses’ hooves in 
the soft dust of the road, and then 
—I do not remember having said 
what was in my heart, perhaps I 
did—Cochrane was talking. 

“The men sent to detain me at 


the meeting told me about the 
ruling against you as a paid servant. 
I would not like my daughter to 
marry a paid servant, Pieter. . . .” 
He paused. At least, it seemed 
that he had stopped and the world 
with him, so long was it before 
the next words came. “.. . I decided 
some time ago to make you a partner 
the day before you and Mary marry. 
When you do, the mingling of the 
two races will be part of the profit 
of a greater Scheme than ours,” 
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AMERICANS NO ONE FORGETS 


BY MONROE WHITNEY 


“EDINBURGH is a beautiful city 
and I do like the school,” Anne 
admitted as we strolled along the 
garden side of Princes Street domi- 
nated by the twelfth-century castle, 
“but what about our American 
friends? They'll soon forget we 
exist.” 

Although I tried to laugh off this 
idea as absurd, I knew what Anne 
was going through. I had ex- 
perienced the same feeling the day 
I accepted the position. But it 
was what I wanted to do, to give 
the British youth a true picture of 
what America and Americans were 
like. Losing contact with friends 
was, I feared, the price we must 
pay for living and working abroad 
for an indefinite period. 

“Why don’t you order one 
hundred Christmas cards with our 
address on them?” I suggested, as 
we stopped to watch some Scottish 
dances. “ Then if any one comes 
to Scotland, he might look us up.” 

Anne took my advice, and there 
our problems began. Not that 
everyone wrote by return mail that 
he would be in Edinburgh the last 
two weeks in August. That would 
have been far more convenient. 
We could have hired a big luxury 
coach and toured Scotland in com- 
fort. Like an enormous cocktail- 





party much would have been 
accomplished in one fell stroke. 
Instead our friends came in ones 
and twos—a steady stream from 
June to September. They included 
not only friends and friends of 
friends but their offspring as well. 
Luella was our first guest. A 
friend of Anne’s wrote as early as 
February that the daughter of a 
former classmate was coming to 
Europe with another girl. The 
other girl, it seemed, had a special 
invitation, so would we look after 
Luella for a few days? She was, 
the letter went on, a shy, retiring 
girl who had hardly been away 
from home. It would mean so 
much to her to be with fellow 
Americans for a short time. She 
would be no trouble at all. 
Luella, a young lady of sixteen 
with innocent blue eyes and sweep- 
ing blonde hair, arrived on ‘ The 
Flying Scotsman.’ She was, as 
described, shy and reticent. We 
could get no more than mono- 
syllabic replies to our questions. 
Neither did she show a spark of 
interest in the trips Anne had 
prepared so carefully in consultation 
with the Scottish Tourist Board. 
She would, I am sure, have 
remained in this listless state during 
her whole visit had she not dis- 
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covered that beyond the high iron 
fence across the road lived 500 
boys, half of whom were about 
her own age. From then on she 
kept hinting that she would like 
to see some of them. 

Anne and I discussed ways and 
means of satisfying Luella without 
upsetting the masculine routine of 
a well-run public school. First we 
considered having three or four of 
the older boys in for tea on Sunday 
afternoon, as we often did. This 
idea was soon discarded. I feared 
that the authorities might feel that 
I was deliberately urging boys to 
meet girls during the school term. 
Anne felt that British boys would 
not mix readily with a strange 
American and that the meeting 
might be awkward, even painful. 

Anne finally decided that the 
best solution was for me to take 
her to the cricket-match on Saturday 
afternoon. Here she could watch 
the boys without much opportunity 
of meeting them. Masters’ wives 
and daughters would be there, so 
Luella would not be conspicuous. 
What is more, she would soon see 
that they did not mix readily with 
the student body. 

I had grave misgivings, but no 
arguments against this plan. So 
it was left that Luella and I should 
attend the cricket-match. We told 
her to be ready at a quarter to 
two. That would give us time to 


get comfortably settled before the 
match began. 

Despite our instructions it was 
nearly 2.30 before Luella appeared ; 
not dressed for a cricket-match 
but a tea-dance—with blazing lip- 


stick and high-heeled, open-toed 
shoes. Her dress was simple but 
startlingly low-cut. Compared with 
a British sixteen-year-old she looked 
like a sophisticated débutante. 

We arrived after the match had 
begun. To get to the pavilion 
where the ladies were seated it 
was necessary to pass hundreds of 
boys. The best plan seemed to be to 
remain on the other side of the 
pitch—by ourselves. I explained 
this to Luella, who was crestfallen. 

But not for long. Soon several 
boys were sauntering towards us. 
There was no escape now. Remov- 
ing their caps they directed their 
remarks to me—their eyes towards 
Luella. “ Good afternoon, sir. I 
hope you like cricket, sir... . Is 
there anything you’d like explained, 
sir? . . . Beautiful surroundings, 
sir.” I looked sharply at Peter 
Quimby, the school’s wit. “ Beauti- 
ful playing-fields, I mean, sir,” he 
corrected. 

Luella acted like a helpless child, 
praying to be rescued. She was so 
ignorant about cricket and wanted 
desperately to understand it. Could 
they tell her about wickets, and 
what a century was? 

She was immediately surrounded 
by a dozen young men, all talking 
atonce. For the rest of the afternoon 
I watched the match—alone, 

The cricket-match did wonders 
for Luella; her confidence increased 
with leaps and bounds. When 
Anne offered to accompany her 
on sightseeing trips, she said, “I 
shall gain more experience if I go 
by myself.” 

We soon welcomed this free- 
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dom from Luella. I had my classes 
and Anne her various household 
projects. Evenings were devoted 
to her entertainment—movies, the 
theatre, even sports events at Murray- 
field. 

The last evening, however, Anne 
and I had to go out by ourselves. 
When we returned, Luella was not 
there. 

We were on the verge of taking 
drastic action when she came in. 
Where had she been? Just taking 
a stroll through the woods across 
the road. Had she met any boys? 
Anne asked apprehensively. She 
had—quite by chance. One of 
the older ones was also taking a 
walk. 

Anne’s suspicions took wing. Was 
it the first time she had met boys 
in the school grounds? No, she 
had once or twice—in the afternoon. 

That night Anne and I slept 
very little. The Headmaster’s wife 
trode through those woods nearly 
every afternoon. If she had not 
seen them, no doubt someone else 
had. Or heard about it at least. 
In the school world few events 
die in silence. 

What was worse, this story would 
only corroborate the Head’s opinion 
of American young ladies: they 
were forward, bold and beguiling. 
All we had said to the contrary 


' would be disproved. 


The following afternoon, Anne 
was putting our bedroom in apple- 
pie order for our friends—Dorothy 
and Ned Woodward—who were ex- 
pected the following day. When 
Visitors come Anne always insists 
that we leave our large comfortable 
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room, with its sweeping view across 
chimney - pots to the old castle 
perched on the hill. So we move 
into a crowded back bedroom which, 
in the absence of guests, Anne 
calls the Guest Room. All this 
moving back and forth seems a 
lot of nonsense to me, and I was 
telling Anne just that when the 
phone rang. 

My heart pounded as I went 
to answer. I was sure it was none 
other than the Headmaster, who 
has an uncanny way of unearthing 
all unsavoury happenings. But in- 
stead of the trim British accent 
came a twangy American drawl. 

“ Hi, old man, this is Joe—Joe 
Sweeney. ’member ?” 

“Where are you?” I tried to 
sound as pleased as relieved. 

“ Right here at ye old Edinburgh 
airport. El and I just flew up from 
London—’specially to see you.” 

My gasp must have been audible. 
“Sure you remember Elmer Katz. 
Used to be in High with us.” 

I hesitated. Should I invite 
them to spend the night? After 
all they were old classmates who 
had come to Edinburgh to see me. 
Anne was, of course, very tired 
after Luella’s visit. She needed a 
good night’s rest before the Wood- 
wards arrived. I put my hand 
over the mouthpiece and looked to 
Anne for the answer. It was not 
long in coming. We could’ not 
have anyone spending the night. 
We had only enough clean sheets 
for the Woodwards. 

I told Joe we would love to see 
them and hoped they could spend 
the evening. There was a long 
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pause before he said, “Could 
you put us up for the night?” 
He went on to say that because 
of some convention their agent 
couldn’t get any accommodation 
in Edinburgh. They wouldn’t have 
come if we hadn’t been here. 

Anne, who thinks she can handle 
any situation, stepped to the phone, 
firmness in her voice and fire in 
her eyes. But when the conversa- 
tion was over, she put the receiver 
limply in its cradle and announced 
that they would be here in half 
an hour. 

They arrived tired and dirty, 
hungry and thirsty. First they 
wanted a bath. Our ancient stove 
furnishes only enough hot water 
for a bath every four hours. The 
bathtub is a Victorian model look- 
ing like the slightly enlarged tub 
that used to be brought to the bed- 
room. We forgot to tell Joe that 
it was fatal to fill it more than 
one-third full. Later that evening 
Anne had to mop up a flood to 
save the school’s ceiling. 

Joe and El soon reappeared. After 
a few caustic remarks about British 
plumbing, it became obvious that 
they would like a drink. Since 
they were now in Britain, Anne 
suggested one of two drinks, usually 
served here: sherry or a little gin 
in orange squash. 

Joe and El made no attempt to 
conceal their horror. What about 
a martini instead? They had a 
new recipe—solid gin with a mere 
whiff of vermouth. 

Before we could say Jack Robinson 
they were in the kitchen in search of 
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ingredients and implements. This 
was no simple task. Our kitchen is 
as Victorian as the bathtub. Like 
Ancient Gaul it is divided into 
three parts. First is the main 
stone-floor kitchen with a gas-stove, 
topped by a ridged grating for iron 
pots. Small saucepans must be 
carefully balanced between the ridges, 
In this room is also a coke-burning 
stove from which ash-dust floats up 
to settle on a labyrinth of pipes 
which frame the upper walls. 

Next to the thirty - foot - square 
kitchen is the scullery where all the 
washing-up is done, in a sink that 
looks as though it had been set up 
for child labour, certainly not for tall 
adults. 

Still farther to the rear is a larder 

large enough to hold food for a 
hotel. Here we keep our vegetables, 
fruit and liquor, as well as a lawn- 
mower, bicycle and several packing- 
cases. 
Despite all this territory to explore, 
Joe and El did surprisingly well. We 
were soon sampling their latest 
concoction. 

“If you want to make yourself 
really popular over here,” Joe 
beamed with satisfaction as he 
looked up from his third glass, “you 
just introduce them to this drink.” 

I could not refrain from saying 
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that I did not think the British | 


would appreciate it. 
were amazed and demanded one 
good reason. “In the first place,” 


I explained, “they aren’t very fond - 


of iced drinks.” 
“Quite a few of our friends 
over here don’t have a refrigerator,” 


Joe and El 
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Anne added with a wink in my 
direction. She explained that we 
had to wait months for one which 
we rented from a firm catering for 
Americans. 

This was too much for Joe and 
El. No ice in drinks! No refriger- 
ators! How do these people enjoy 
themselves ? 

“What we miss most,” I said 
with emphasis, “are American 
cigarettes. Why, this measly little 
packet of only ten”—TI held it up 
for inspection—“ cost twenty-seven 
cents. Hope you fellows brought a 
good supply.” 

“T’ve heard about those,” El 
said. “‘ Mind if I try one?” 

Although it had been too late to 
go to the stores—and in Britain 
rounding up food for dinner involves 
a visit to at least four—Anne had 
as usual prepared a delicious meal. 
But like most women she apologised 
for it: “If we’d known you boys 
were coming, we could have had 
something special.” 

“ That’s just why we didn’t,” El 
said. “ Bachelors are no trouble— 
make themselves right at home.” 

“But you nearly missed out on 
a bed,” I pointed out. “Old 
friends of Anne’s—the Woodwards 
At least 
I had an opportunity to tell them 
they could not stay. 

The evening was spent discussing 
their itinerary. They were visiting 
twelve countries in eight weeks. 
The American Express had arranged 
for accommodation in the best hotels. 
Had we stayed at the Park in Salz- 
burg or the Erzherzog-Reimer in 
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Vienna? They were amazed when 
we told them we had not even been 
to those cities. 

“ And living here in Britain with 
a teacher’s long vacation!” El 
shook his head. “ Why, if I were 
in your boots, I'd fly all over 
Europe.” 

“There are two of us—and on a 
teacher’s salary,” I said. 

“Two can live as cheap as one.” 
Joe sounded so knowledgeable. 

“And travel, too, I suppose.” 
There was irony in Anne’s voice. 
But neither Joe nor El seemed to 
notice. 

It was 2 A.M. before our guests 
decided to turn in. As they went 
upstairs I heard El say to Joe, 
** Since our plane stops at Prestwick, 
which is right near here, why don’t 
we plan to spend the last night with 
our friends ? ” 

“Good idea,” Joe agreed. “They'll 
want to hear all our experiences.” 


Normally Dot Woodward would 
not budge from Cape Cod during 
the summer months. She had been 
going there for years, first with 
her parents, now with her husband. 
Perhaps I should say that he went 
with her; for it was an undeniable 
fact that wherever Dot went, Ted 
followed. 

Their positions of importance were 
commensurate with their physical 
and mental statures. Dot was a 
tall, well-knit, handsome woman 
who had always been leader of her 
social set. She was no fool either. ~ 
An Honours student from Vassar, 
she wrote television script, which 








swelled the already swollen bank 
account. Ted, a roly-poly little 
man whose head was as bald as a 
newborn babe, had scraped through 
Princeton and gone into his father’s 
brokerage firm, where he had been 
ever since. 

Dot had always shown deep affec- 
tion for Anne, and our two weeks’ 
visit to Cape Cod cach summer 
had been as regular as night follow- 
ing day. “I can’t imagine a summer 
without Anne,” Dot would say. “ If 
she can’t come to me, I shall go 
to her.” Now Dot was living up 
to her word, although I suspect 
that part of the reason was that she 
liked to be in the swim. Most of 
her friends were coming to Europe. 

Anne had been in a state of 
jitters ever since she learned of the 
proposed visit. How could she 
make Dot comfortable in this 
antiquated house—Dot who had a 
spotless establishment equipped with 
every convenience and luxury that 
money could buy. 

I tried to reason with Anne. 
Dot, I told her, was coming to see 
us, not the housekeeping. Then I 
reminded her of two services we 
could offer which even the Wood- 
wards did not enjoy. We would 
have Mrs Macdonald take them 
early-morning coffee as the British 
take up early-morning tea. We 
would also have them leave their 
shoes outside their bedroom door 
so she could shine them. That 
was a service that Mrs Macdonald 
herself had suggested. To her, 
well-shined shoes were a mark of 
gentility. She wanted her friends 
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to know she worked for a lady and 
a gentleman. 

We-had inherited Mrs Macdonald 
from our predecessor, who had given 
her an apartment on the top floor 
in exchange for housework. Domestic 
service, as she repeatedly told us, 
was not her field. She and her 
husband had been independent shop- 
Keepers, and she was as independent 
in our household as she had been in 
her shop. 

She was also a proud descendant 
of the Glencoe Macdonalds—her 
ancestors being among the few who 
had escaped the Campbell massacre, 
She notified us on our arrival that 
she would do all she could to make 
us comfortable provided no member 
of the Campbell clan shared our 
food or roof. 

Mrs Macdonald’s weakness was 





cigarettes. One was usually dangling | 


from the corner of her mouth. As 
we had encouraged this habit by 
offering her American cigarettes, 
there seemed no way to suggest 
that she should give up smoking 
while the Woodwards were with us. 

They arrived on schedule, and 
for a time put Anne at her ease. 
Intrigued by our set-up they spent 
the first evening exploring the house 
as though they were sightseeing 
in a foreign land. 
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By the next morning, however, | 
Anne was fussing again. Before | 


she would come to the dining-room 
for her own breakfast, she had to 


prepare a tray resplendent with 4 | 


silver coffee-pot and her best cups 
and saucers. Mrs Macdonald had 
donned a clean tartan apron in 
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honour of the occasion, though she 





still wore her old felt slippers with 


| a big toe protruding through one. 


From the corner of her mouth 


| hung the omnipresent cigarette. 
| From the dining-room we heard 


Mrs Macdonald go upstairs, and 
waited patiently for her to return. 


{ Five—ten—fifteen minutes passed. 


Where was she? Anne was in a 


| state plus, so I suggested that she 
| might go to see what was happening. 


Anne entered the bedroom and 
| found Mrs Macdonald sitting in a 
| chair drinking tea from a kitchen cup 
and saucer. So was Dot. Instead of 
| the silver coffee-pot was the kitchen 
} 
tea-pot. “ What’s going on here ?” 
| Anne asked, looking sternly at Mrs 
| Macdonald. “‘ Where’s the coffee ? ” 
“In Scotland we fancy tea at 
this hour, and I thought they’d 
‘ fancy it too if they tried it,” Mrs 
Macdonald explained. 
By degrees we learned that Dot 
had accepted the tea gratefully. 
Ted had turned it down, which 
hurt Mrs Macdonald’s feelings. Dot 
| had tried to make amends by sug- 
| gesting that as long as the extra 
cup was there, Mrs Macdonald 
should have some with her. Under 
the influence of her favourite 
; beverage and Dot’s friendly gesture, 
she was telling them why the Scots 
were so superior to the English. 
From then on Mrs Macdonald 
could not do enough for Dot Wood- 
ward. After breakfast each morning 
; she appeared to find out what we 
were doing that day. Without 
Waiting for an answer, she would 
| list all the places we must see. 
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As British public schools do not 
close till about the first of August, 
conducting these tours fell upon 
poor Anne, who is not a strong 
walker. The Woodwards, on the 
other hand, were indefatigable. They 
even wanted to climb up Arthur’s 
Seat, a lion-shaped mountain nearly 
goo feet high. This was too much 
for Anne. She had to spend the 
next day in bed. 

On the last evening of their 
visit, when we came in from the 
theatre, Mrs Macdonald was putting 
coal on the fire and singing one of 
Robert Burns’s songs :— 

* Robin was a rovin’ boy, 
Rantin’ rovin’, rantin’ rovin’, 
Robin was a rovin’ boy, 
Rantin’, rovin’, Robin !’ 

Dot and Ted were intrigued. 
Could she sing others? Yes, she 
had a book of Scottish songs. If 
Dot could play, we would all sing 
together. 

We were having a gay time when 
Ted suggested “ The Campbells are 
coming.” He went on to explain 
that his mother was a Campbell and 
he hoped to see something of their 
country. 

Mrs Macdonald gave him one 
horrified look and walked out of 
the room. Nothing would induce 
her to come back. In fact, she 
refused to leave her apartment until 
she heard that Ted Woodward had 
gone. She said later that she should 
have known something was wrong 
with him that first morning when 
he refused to drink her good tea. 

When the Woodwards left, we 
moved back to our bedroom—for 











ten days. This does not mean, 
however, that we were cut off from 
fellow-countrymen during the time. 
Far from it. Not a day passed 
without a telephone call, sometimes 
more than one. 

A former student whom I had 
always chided because he never 
listened to a word I said, called 
for a very practical reason. He 
had run out of money and could 
not get word to his parents, who 
were on a motor trip. He had his 
plane fare home, but felt he should 
see Edinburgh before returning. “I 
remember so well what you used to 
say in class,” he said with great 
emphasis. “ Never miss an oppor- 
tunity to broaden your horizon 
even if you have to beg or borrow.” 
What frightening things we teach 
the young ! 

We received a number of calls 
from friends of friends in search of 
assistance of one kind or another. 
One woman had heard of an organisa- 
tion for tracing ancestors. She 
could not remember the name. 
Could we help her? A professor 
of paleontology wanted to see a 
3000-year-old yew-tree. There was 
no way for him to get there except 
by car—a distance of seventy miles. 
For once I wished we did not 
have one. 

The strangest request came from 
a casual acquaintance. She had 
heard about the long-haired, youth- 
ful gangsters who went around in 
hand-tailored, Edwardian costumes. 
If she did not see anything else, she 
must see some of them at close 
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range. This turned out to be our 
easiest assignment. Anne does | 
volunteer work in a club where a | 
number of these ‘Teddy Boys’ | 
come every Saturday evening. She | 
smuggled her in as an assistant | 

; 

| 





helper. 

There were, of course, those in 
search of tweeds, tartans and short- 
bread. One lady was afraid to 
shop alone. She had heard that 
Americans were cheated. 
not take us long to assure her that 
in money matters the Scots were \ 
as honest as they were careful. | 

Our last guests of the season | 
were two elderly ladies—friends of | 
my mother’s. They had come to 
Britain primarily to attend the world- 
famous Musical Festival. Arriving 
at the city’s most crowded time, 
they had neither tickets nor accom- 
modation. What could we do but 
move back to the Guest Room ? 

They walked the streets of Edin- 
bugh in search of tickets, following 
lead after lead. We contacted friends 
in case of a change in their plans. 
All this was of no avail. As the 
time drew near, there was only 
one solution. Anne gave them our 
tickets. 


=a | 





“I know you are disappointed, 


my dear,” she said amidst my ; 


sputterings. “‘ But, after all, we'll 
be here next summer.” 

Yes, we shall be here next summer. 
So will our friends. Different ones 
—and more. Already our bedroom 
is booked from May till October. 
There is a waiting-list, too, in case 
of cancellations. 
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BY W. CHARNLEY 


TIMES without number the whites, 
and the blacks, of the northern 
parts of Australia, particularly those 
of the Northern Territory, have 
been told that the great saurian of 
their rivers is not an alligator, but 
a crocodile. Yet the name persists. 
It arose, presumably, because, when 
H.M.S. Alligator surveyed much of 
the coastline of northern Australia 
during the early part of last century, 
she gave her name to three rivers 
flowing into Van Diemen’s Gulf; 
the East, South, and West Alligator 
Rivers. All of them were infested 
with the crocodile, and still largely 
are. 
The difference between the alligator 
and the crocodile is small, but sufficient 


+ to make each a different species. The 


alligator is confined to the Americas, 
its Indian name the Cayman. The 
crocodile, on the other hand, ranges 
right round the rest of the Tropics. 
It is doubtful, however, if the 


crocodile anywhere else attains to 


the size of those of Australian 
rivers; for many long stretches of 
these rivers are still terra incognita, 
and the great saurian lives there 
undisturbed. Both species, given 


’ the chance, become man-eaters. 


Although the first whites to arrive 
in southern Australia were ready 


_ to congratulate themselves on an 


environment free from all savage 
animals, there was, waiting in their 
as yet unknown northern rivers, one 
animal which surpassed in ferocity 
and cunning even the much dreaded 
tiger; a creature that had survived 
from the times when the reptile, 
the saurian, dominated the earth. 
A fossilised skull found in the 
Kimberleys, the northern portion 
of Western Australia, indicates a 
crocodile, not long passed away, of 
not less than fifty feet. While an 
authenticated specimen shot in the 
Pioneer River, northern Queensland, 
stretched the tape to thirty-two feet. 
Throughout the unrecorded ages 
the crocodile took grim toll of the 
aborigines of Australia’s north, 
though as a meal it preferred dog, 
the dingo that existed through the 
centuries prior to the white man’s 
arrival. When the white arrived, 
with his domesticated dog, the 
saurian found its table even better 
supplied. And next to a dog the 
crocodile favoured a black woman. 
The rivers of northern Australia are 
tropical, flowing sluggishly through 
country devoid of anything really 
worthy of the name of mountain. 
During the monsoon season they 
pour down in vast floods, then 
slowly shrink, leaving in many places 
great mud-flats intersected by more 
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or less shallow creeks, and an 
occasional billabong, a watery cul- 
de-sac. Starting off from a river as 
though it were going somewhere, a 
billabong will continue for anything 
from a few hundred yards to several 
miles. Most of them end blind; 
the few exceptions rejoin the mother 
stream. The billabong is the haunt 
of the crocodile. 

Across the wide mud-flats, along- 
side the creek and the billabong, 
grow the rank reed and the eternal 
mangrove. Across and along this 
watery terrain thread the black- 
fellow’s paths and tracks, worn by 
the traffic of centuries. Beside such 
paths, hidden in the reeds, the 
cunning ‘alligator’ will wait— 
motionless, for days, seemingly un- 
affected by the pangs of hunger. 
Then, let some possible victim 
happen along—and instantly it is 
on the alert—a terrific tail sweeps 
up, and for the victim all is ended. 

My first acquaintance with the 
Australian ‘ alligator,’ though only 
at second hand, came through the 
taking of an aboriginal woman. We 
were on a small schooner, gathering 
pearl shell, and for the time anchored 
in Walcott Inlet, an inner bay of 
the larger Collier Bay. 

Although most of the coastline 
of the great Australian island is 
markedly free from deep indenta- 
tions, that portion, the coast of 
West Kimberley, which fronts the 
Indian Ocean, is an exception. Here 
are indentations comparable with 
the fiords of Norway—little known 
to most of the world, including 
southern Australia, but familiar 


ground to the seeker of pearls, 
pearl-shell, and rare minerals. 

What took us ashore at Walcott 
Inlet was the name of a quite large 
river that flowed into it—the 
Charnley. Ashore, we found the 
inevitable camp of friendly black- 
fellows. But the camp was in 
mourning for a native girl who 
had gone to a billabong for fresh 
water and failed to come back—a 
victim to the lurking crocodile. 

In this tragedy, according to the 
elders of the tribe, the victim had 
fallen to a second method practised 
by the crocodile, in which the 
crocodile lies doggo in several feet 
of water just under a bank where 
an animal might come to drink, or 
a woman stoop to fill her water- 
carrier. 
victim touches the water, the brute, 
with open jaws, leaps up and snaps, 
When thus seized even the six-foot 
boomer kangaroo has no chance. 

There is only one animal in 
whom the crocodile meets his match. 
During the twenties of last century, 
when great efforts were made to 
colonise the north of Australia, the 
water-buffalo arrived. Brought from 
Timor to supply the various settle- 
ments with beef, these buffalo, 
when the settlements ultimately were 
abandoned, went wild. And so lush 


did they find the pastures that, — 


within a few generations, they were 
more than double the size of the 
original importations—huge animals, 
at times with a spread of horns up 
to six feet. Thus, when the crocodile 
rose and snapped at the muzzle of 
a huge bull buffalo he not seldom 
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As, found himself dragged bodily from 
the water. On the soggy bank the 
ott | battle would continue, the buffalo, 
a solid ton of flesh and sinew, 





rs shaking its head violently in the 
the | effort to dislodge its attacker ; while 
ck. | the saurian obeyed its instinct to 

| tetain its hold. Covering yards of 





who ° ground the struggle invariably ended 

with the buffalo losing most of the 

| flesh of its muzzle: the ‘ alligator’ 

was fortunate if it escaped impale- 

the | ment on the buffalo’s horn as it 
turned to run back to the river. 

ised { But though the big bulls and 

adult cows could fight their attacker, 

feet | Calves, small heifers, and even half- 
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here | grown bulls had no chance. Ruth- 
lessly they would be dragged down. 
ai They still are. 
ntial | | How wide is a crocodile’s gape? 
“ute, | In Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘ History of 
aps, | Animated Nature,’ published about 
foot | 1755, am account is given of an 
’ tighteen-foot crocodile dissected by 
| ia Jesuit missionaries in Siam. It 
atch, | had a mouth fifteen inches in length, 


bury by nine inches wide at the hinge 
| of the jaws; the open gape being 


e to . ‘ 

sixteen inches. There were twenty- 
J . . 
from | seven teeth in the upper jaw, fifteen 
ttlee | m the lower. The teeth were 


ffalo, widely spaced, so that with the 
wes } jaws closed they locked into one 
lush | Mother, giving a grip, once secured, 
that, that it was almost impossible to 
were | teak. That description could not 
F the | be bettered today. A crocodile’s 
mals, teeth are wholly canine: lacking 

p ) Molars, it is unable to masticate 
odile | its food. So has arisen the practice, 
le of | after drowning its prey, of hiding 
Jdom , * i an under-water larder until 
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it is well on the way to decomposi- 
tion, in which condition it can be 
readily torn to sizable pieces and 
swallowed. The crocodile always 
bolts its food; and this necessitates 
its swallowing stones, which by the 
muscular action of its stomach wall 
grind up the food, much as do 
similar, but smaller, stones in a 
fowl’s gizzard. 

Our Jesuit’s crocodile measured 
eighteen feet: few Asian crocodiles 
today reach that length. But both 
the Charnley and the Caulder River, 
which unite to empty into Walcott 
Inlet, show specimens measuring 
twenty-four, even twenty-five, feet. 

My first sight of such a monster 
was not without a touch of humour. 
Weary of a diet of fish and tinned 
meat, two of us set out with the 
hope of bringing down something 
fresh—kangaroo, emu, anything. As 
guide we took along one of the 
local natives, Darby, who was intelli- 
gent and able to speak good English. 
In due time we came to the inevitable 
creek, really a small river, fordable 
up to waist deep. We were about 
to start across when Darby pointed 
to a log floating motionless in the 
sluggish stream. “ Alligator, that 
fella.” Ordering us well back out 
of the sight of the seemingly sleep- 
ing, but keenly watchful crocodile, 
Darby, keeping well away from the 
bank, walked noiselessly upstream 
for about a thousand yards. Here 
he found a sizable stone. We 
heard the splash as he flung it into 
the river. So also did the crocodile. 
Thinking that a meal of some sort 
had fallen into the water it headed 
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upstream at speed. Before it had 
discovered the hoax Darby was 
back, and leading us across the ford. 
It was an ancient aboriginal ruse, 
though not always entirely success- 
ful. Just once in a while, with a 
considerable party crossing, the tail- 
end might meet disaster, from the 
fooled crocodile returning or from 
a fresh one arriving. It is rather 
sad to relate that, in such parties, 
the old women invariably brought 
up the rear—a position they did 
not accept without shrill, indignant 
protests. Indeed, in the primitive 
life, the aboriginal woman of 
Australia’s north has more familiar 
contact with the ‘alligator’ than 
the man. For through the ages it 
has been the woman’s job, as main 
food gatherer, to steal the female 
crocodile’s eggs. Not exactly an 
item likely to appeal to the average 
European palate, the crocodile egg 
has ever been esteemed an aboriginal 
dainty. And it certainly requires no 
small stock of courage, and at times 
agility and speed, to collect them. 
The eggs run to about the size 
of the goose egg. And the lady, 
in season, will lay, from day to 
day, anything between forty to 
sixty. To receive these she builds 
herself a nest, which acts as a 
natural incubator—a mound of twigs, 
leaves, rushes, and general river 
trash which, rising to about three 
feet, will have a circumference at 
the base of at least fifteen feet. It 
is just a heap of riverside rubbish 
raked together by the creature’s 
fore-feet, a little above high-water 
mark, on a sandy spit for preference. 


It is not known whether the } 
female crocodile eats during this 
egg-laying and incubation period, | 
but the aboriginal Dianas are well | 
aware that she does not wander far | 
from her nest. She might even be 
said to keep watch over it. So it 
becomes a matter of combined 
action when a nest is to be looted, ° 
Watchers are posted up- and down- 
stream, while the actual robbery is 
delegated to three of the tribe’s fleetest 
and most active women. With their 
pointed digging-sticks these ladies 
rapidly open up the nest and with 
all speed transfer the contents to 
their carrying-bags. The job may | 
be just started when, perhaps, the | 
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cry will come: ‘Old woman 
alligator!’ Not till the last possible 
moment will the women leave off | 
snatching up the eggs, and by | 
then ‘old woman alligator’ may | 
be dangerously near. 

The crocodile, when seen in the 
Zoo, always rests on its belly, 
giving an impression of sluggish- 
ness. But when roused it elevates | 
its great body on its short, strong 
legs and can run with a speed to 
match that of the average human. | 
So, in furious rage ‘old woman 
alligator’ rushes at the violators of 
her nest. The aboriginal women, | 
however, have one natural advantage: 
they are unencumbered by skirts. 
Splendidly naked they run, their 
long thin legs flashing over the 
soil, and shouting with laughter as at 
some huge joke. They are not} 
often caught. For, though a fast | 
sprinter, the ‘alligator’ is seldom | 








good for a full hundred yards. 
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There is certainly the possibility 
of a stumble and a fall, but anyone 
so unlucky as to be seized will not 
be left to her fate. With wild 
screams her companions will rally 
to her aid. With their digging- 
sticks, quite formidable weapons, 
they will batter at the saurian’s 
head, jab at its eyes, and even, 
with their sticks, try to force the 
beast’s jaws apart. 

So the crocodile is persuaded to 
release its victim, though even as 
it does so it will with innate savagery 
snap round in the effort to seize 
another. But being at least partly 
blinded by the assault of the digging- 
sticks it can readily enough be 
evaded. Nor will the unfortunate 
woman suffer fatal injury. Although 
perhaps crippled, her wounds will 
heal, so resistant to infection and 
gangrene is the aboriginal flesh. 

Being aware of the ‘ alligator’s’ 
trick of lying in ambush, no ex- 
perienced white bushman will walk 
close alongside, or camp near, a 
creek or billabong. For at night 
the hungry crocodile is apt to leave 
the water and wander at large 
across the country in quest of a 
meal. What a dreadful awakening 
it would be to feel the grip of those 
terrible jaws as they closed on limb 
or body and dragged one off to a 
hideous death! Such an awakening, 
though under somewhat different cir- 
cumstances, came to the unfortunate 
policeman stationed at Wyndham. 

Wyndham lies at the head of 
the vast Cambridge Gulf. Originally 
a cattle port, it serves that part of 
the Kimberleys spreading hundreds 
Cc 
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of miles to the south and south-east. 
To facilitate the cattle trade the 
West Australian Government some 
years ago built large meat-works, 
freezing and canning, which during 
the ‘ killing season’ make Wyndham 
hum with activity, though for most 
of the other part of the year it 
lies in tropical somnolence. 

It was during a somnolent period 
that the town policeman decided to 
spend the afternoon fishing from 
the town’s deep-water jetty. He 
was seen to settle down at his 
favourite spot, his legs dangling 
over the water in a customary 
attitude. But he was never seen 
to leave the jetty. When his dis- 
appearance was noticed it was 
surmised that sometime during that 
afternoon a crocodile, lying doggo 
underneath the jetty, had reached 
up and seized one of the dangling 
legs. And that had been the end 
of the luckless constable. This 
was verified when a few weeks 
later a very large crocodile was 
caught in a trap built and baited 
not far from the fatal spot. When 
opened the creature was found to 
contain, among other smaller identi- 
fiable items, a brass buckle from a 
policeman’s belt. 

Equally unfortunate was the 
engineer of a refrigerator ship tied 
up to that wharf in wait for a cargo. 
Newly arrived, the engineer with 
others had made a night of it. So 
it was well past midnight when he 
set off happily from the local hotel 
to rejoin his ship. As a ‘ reviver,’ . 
when he should awake in the morn- 
ing, he carried two bottles of West 
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Australia’s popular beer, Emu brand. 
He failed to reach his ship, but it 
was not until some months later 
that his death was legally verified. 
Then a large ‘alligator,’ shot and 
harpooned, yielded from its stomach 
the missing engineer’s gold signet 
ring, and the upper portion of a 
beer-bottle carrying a crown seal, 
on which still showed, though faintly, 
the legend Emu Bitter. 

When a ship made fast to the 
jetty, ‘alligators’ constantly patrolled 
the water alongside, snapping up 
the bones and scraps emptied over- 
side from the galley. How such 
monstrous brutes cruised about in 
search of a meal I myself learned 
one night. The distance from the 
town to the meat-works where most 
of us lived was about a mile. Between 
stretched a long causeway, bridging 
a wide salt marsh across which the 
tide ebbed and flowed. Through 
the causeway (really an earth-filling 
carrying a railway line) were the 
necessary large culverts affording 
passage for the tide, and at both 
ends of the culverts deep creeks 
had been carved out by the rush of 
the waters. It was quite common 
to see there, lying seemingly asleep, 
several crocodiles; for the meat- 
works had a strong attraction for 
these brutes. At frequent intervals 
during the twenty-four hours the 
killing-pens were flushed out with 
vast volumes of sea water. This, 
carrying a taint irresistible to blood- 
loving creatures, brought crocodiles 
around in numbers far beyond the 
normal quota for any inlet on the 
* alligator’ coast. 
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With such a menace always at 


hand warnings were frequently given | 


regarding the danger of traversing 
the causeway at night. However, 
as it happened on this particular 
night, I had found it pleasant to 
visit the crew of a ship that had 
lately put in—a jovial party that 


| 





lasted to well past midnight. Invita- | 


tions to stay the rest of the night 
were pressing, but I was due to 
report for duty at the works early 
next morning— failure to do so 
would have rendered me _ highly 
unpopular. 

In the inky darkness I started 
off along the causeway, stepping 
not so very steadily on the wooden 
sleepers, or ties, spaced about two 
feet apart. 
for not another sound, apart from 


It was an eerie walk; . 


the gurgling of the tide and the | 
hollow thud of my own steps, came | 


to my ears. Being surrounded by | 


water made it worse; for although 
I could not see it, I knew that just 
below my narrow pathway the sea 
was pouring in, thousands of acres 
of swirling tide. Under the pressure 
of such surroundings a man’s primi- 
tive instincts rise to take possession 
of him—I felt that I did not care 
how quickly I got across to firmer 
land and my waiting bed. 

I was about half-way across, just 
passing, I guessed, over one of the 
large culverts with its attendant 
creek, when a sound of paddling 
caught my ear. There was some 
living thing just down below; a 
school of fish, perhaps? That was 
my optimistic thought, or hope. 
A torch I did not possess, but I 
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had matches. I struck one and 
saw something that made my hair 
bristle—a big crocodile, not more 
than four feet below. The brute 
was stalking me. At any moment 
it might mount the low embankment. 

The glare in its eyes as it sighted 
me showed clearly in the light of 
the match. I had always been a 
fair sprinter, but fear at that 
moment gave me wings. How my 
feet found the unballasted, unevenly 
spaced sleepers in the darkness has 
ever since been a point of wonder- 
ment. For a single mis-step would 
have brought me down, perhaps 
with a broken leg, or a crippled 
ankle, in which case this story 
would not have been written. 

But I made it—to stagger, winded 
and scared, into the bunk-house, 
where my ‘scared imagination’ raised 
a gale of laughter. 

But those who jeered were not so 
certain when, a few nights later, a 
Malay started from the meat-works 
along the causeway for the town 
and failed to reach it. Evidently 
the lurking monster had seized him. 

With an obvious man-eater about 
it was decided that something must 
be done. Wyndham had at that 
moment as a visitor a professional 
crocodile hunter. This expert’s 
business dealt mostly in gathering 
skins, but he had standing orders 
for any extra large specimens that 
he might take alive. Under his 


direction we built a trap—a quite 
simple piece of apparatus. 

Selecting a likely spot in the 
nearby mangrove marsh we first 
This 


erected the ‘ gallows’ post. 
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was a stout young tree-trunk with 
a strong fork at the top. Planted 
four feet in the soil this left a height 
of approximately eight feet. About 
three feet down on one side a 
strong spur, the butt of a small 
branch, was left. Across this, in 
the setting of the trap, a light 
forked branch about four feet long 
balanced horizontally. Upon this 
fork projecting at the back of the 
gallows post, the ‘ drop-stone’ was 
to ride. On the front of the post, 
and towards the front end of the 
horizontal forked stick, a fairly deep 
notch was cut. These kept the 
‘trigger’ in position, a light stick 
trimmed to a wedge at both ends. 
Thus the main post, the horizontal 
forked piece, and the trigger when 
set, with the drop-stone riding 
on the smaller fork, gave a diagram 
like the figure 4 in reverse. 

In the meantime others of us 
were building a guiding ‘ race’— 
two lines of stakes, twenty feet in 
length and about three feet apart, 
making a pathway that led up to 
the gallows post. In and out of 
the loosely spaced stakes we wove 
swamp grass, mangrove branches 
and leaves, anything that would 
give the race the appearance of 
being part of the mangroves. 

With the race built, and the 
essential parts of the trap in position, 
a strong coir rope was passed across 
the fork of the gallows, one end 
being tied securely round the drop- 
stone, the other end brought forward 
a couple of yards along the race. 
On this end a large running noose 
was rove, kept open by being tied 
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by pack-thread to the sides of the 
race. 

The plan now may be seen. A 
prowling ‘alligator,’ attracted by 
the bait, would necessarily have 
to crawl up the race, and in doing 
so would pass its head and fore- 
legs through the waiting noose. 
As it seized the bait it would dis- 
lodge the trigger, allowing the stone 
to fall and so draw the noose tight 
—and the creature would be trapped. 
Naturally it would struggle, violently, 
dragging the heavy stone right up 
to the apex of the fork—only a 
lashing of rope across the fork 
would prevent it from pulling the 
stone right over. Up and down 
the stone would travel, until finally 
the captive exhausted itself; and 
that would make it more amenable 
for handling when the time came. 

The final necessity was the bait. 
Any half-putrid meat would suit, a 
dead dog for preference. Dogs, 
dead, were not at that moment 
rare. Throughout the ages the 
aborigines had constantly attempted 
the domestication of the dingo, 
but with very limited success. For 
although the puppy, stolen from 
its mother’s litter, would for a time 
accept human companionship, it 
inevitably, on reaching adulthood, 
reverted to the wild. 

The coming of the white man’s 
dog gave to the aborigines some- 
thing long desired. Puppies were 
easily obtained, thus all over Australia 
the wandering blackfellow was accom- 
panied by a vast retinue of all kinds 
of dog. So great did such retinues 
become that right from the beginning 


of New South Wales the ‘ black- 
fellow’s dogs’ have been a nuisance 
round the frontier towns, farms and 
sheep stations, with the inevitable 
sequence that policemen, and others, 
armed with guns, would, and will, 
sally out with the intent of reducing 
numbers. Such a battue had recently 
taken place at Wyndham, there being 
a considerable gathering of natives 
there, drawn by the plenty of the 
killing season. 

Thus the necessary bait, desirably 
high, was procured, fastened by a 
strong cord to the middle of the 
trigger, so that it hung suspended 
a few inches from the mud. The 
trap being set, we retired, most of 
us to bed, to await results. 

Well after midnight we were 
awakened by a loud bellowing from 
the direction of the trap. Full 
of excitement we hurried outside. 
There we found our trapper waiting. 
“ Don’t go down there!” he warned. 
“* That roaring will bring other crocs, 
around and you’d most likely get 
snapped up.” 

So we waited, impatiently, for 
daylight. We found our laboriously 
constructed trap a medley of dis- 
order. The gallows still stood firm, 
and tethered to it was a big crocodile. 
But the race was levelled, broken 
down by the furious plungings of 
the creature and the sideways sweeps 
of its great armoured tail. 

“ Watch out for that tail!” our 
trapper warned. “ He’s had a lively 
night: see how he’s worn the bark 
off the post with dragging the stone 
up and down.” 

Even as we watched, the crocodile 
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lashed out with its tail, then suddenly 
plunged backwards, dragging the 
heavy stone right up to the check- 
lashing across the fork. 

The trapper was in no wise 
daunted. With the utmost coolness 
he stepped onto the creature’s back, 
just behind its head. The effect of 
this was surprising. Although it 
can raise its body up on its short 
legs and run, a crocodile’s legs have 
no margin of strength: the weight 
of the twelve-stone man forced the 
creature down flat in the mud, 
which enabled further indignities 
to be put upon it. 

A rope surcingle was passed round 
its body, just behind the noose. To 
this two ropes were fixed, one on 
each side, springing from just behind 
the crocodile’s forelegs. Twenty 
men were then appointed, ten to 
each rope, with instructions to keep 
well out and hold the ropes taut. 
All was now ready for the release 
of the captive from the trap. 

The drop-stone was cut away, 
releasing the noose so that it could 
be passed over the crocodile’s snout. 
Relieved of the noose and the weight 
of the man from its back, the 
crocodile for the moment imagined 
itself free and started back for the 
water. The pull of twenty men, 
however, soon stopped it. On 
which his rage—for it proved to be 


- a bull—broke out afresh. Leaping 


first to one side, then quickly to 
the other, he tried to seize the men 
who held his bonds, gnashing his 
great jaws as he came within an 
ace of seizing the nearest. There 
was method in his efforts; for by 
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plunging to one side he drew the 
men on the opposite rope with him ; 
while the men on the other rope 
had to be very quick to take up the 
slack and keep their rope taut. Not 
once, but many times, the cunning 
beast came near to winning a 
victim. Narrow escapes from jaws 
that snapped like a living portcullis 
were hair-raising. The great tail, 
too, swung round like a monstrous 
scythe. 

Fortunately the distance he was 
required to travel was not great. 
About two hundred yards up from 
the mangroves a strong stockade 
awaited. Into the open end of 
this we finally hauled him, much 
to our own relief. The stockade 
was then closed, and with the lead 
ropes loosened to permit ample 
movement, the crocodile was per- 
mitted to rest—as we hoped, content. 
There he was to remain until a ship 
came to take him away. 

However, long before that ship 
arrived our captive had departed 
to the land of ‘alligator’ shades. We 
did everything possible to coax 
him to remain alive; offering him 
delectable titbits of meat, carrying 
dozens of buckets of water to pour 
over him, but he persistently declined. 
His death, the trapper declared, 
might have been due to some internal 
injury caused by his violent struggles 
when caught in the trap; or it 
might have been merely a case of 
sulks. And when the post-mortem 
was held the stomach yielded, in 
addition to the usual collection of 
stones, a large brass buckle such 
as the missing Malay had worn 
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and a handful of large glass beads, 
evidently from round the neck of 
some luckless native girl. 

So, although we lamented the 
creature’s untimely demise, we had 
the satisfaction of knowing that we 
had rid the waters of Cambridge 
Gulf of a man-eater—one nearly 
twenty feet in length. 


The killing season at the meat- 
works being now near to its end, I 
accepted an invitation to accompany 
our crocodile hunter, Bill Douglas. 
Previously he had done considerable 
hunting on the rivers of the adjacent 
Northern Territory, but for this 
season he had decided to try out 
his skill on the practically untouched 
rivers of West Kimberley. Our 
means of transport from Cambridge 
Gulf and round past Cape London- 
derry to the first objective, Collier 
Bay, was a thirty-five-foot lugger, 
behind which trailed a twelve-foot 
dinghy. This five hundred miles 
coast voyage was aN experience in 
itself, not recommended to anyone 
prone to seasickness. 

Eventually we arrived at Collier 
Bay. In the earlier days of pearling, 
single pearls worth a fortune were 
at times lifted from these waters. 
Today pearls are still found, but 
the recognised source of wealth lies 
in the shell itself, the massive 
Melagrina margaritifera, from which 
knife and fork handles and inlaid 
work of many descriptions are manu- 
factured, all of it beautiful. 

When these pearl fisheries were 
first discovered, about the middle 
of last century, the shell, the accumu- 


lations of untold ages, lay thick on 
the bed of every inlet. For the 
lifting of such shell, ‘skin divers, 
Malays and aboriginal Australians, 
were employed, swimming down 
fifty feet and more, and carrying 
no knife or other defence. The 
shark was but little feared, since 
for some unknown reason coloured 
men are usually immune from its 
attack. The crocodile, however, 
was much dreaded, particularly in 
Collier Bay and Walcott Inlet; for 
the crocodile is indifferent whether 
it frequents salt water or fresh, and 
hungry saurians from the Charnley 
and the Caulder Rivers used to 
wander out into both the Inlet and 
the Bay. Becoming aware of the 
presence of men as an easy prey, 
the cunning brutes would creep 
along the bottom until underneath 
a party of skin divers. 

A diver once seized had little 
chance, and even if he did escape 
death by prompt rescue, would 
invariably suffer severe mutilation. 
Rescue usually came from the white 
man in charge of his party of divers. 
Himself ready stripped for a plunge, 
and watching intently the operations 
of his ‘boys,’ he would see the 
‘ alligator’ making an attack. In- 
stantly he would seize the large 
stone and the long knife kept 
always at hand. The stone carried 
him quickly downwards; with the 
knife he coolly gouged out the 
saurian’s eyes. The crocodile’s reac- 
tion to this would be to open its 
jaws and release its victim. 

Old-time pearlers had many lurid 
tales to tell of such encounters. 
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Along the rivers that flow into 
Walcott Inlet I learned two other 
ways of capturing the crocodile, 
apart from the laboriously con- 
structed trap. The first, a simple 
snare, could be operated by one 
man, though he might need assist- 
ance to land his catch. 

The first essential to this method 
was a stout tree with a strong limb 
overhanging the water. The second 
requirement was a running noose 
at the end of a length of steel wire 
rope the thickness of a lead pencil. 
From the overhanging limb the 
noose, kept open by means of a 
few thin sticks tied with packthread, 
would be suspended so that it 
dipped into the water. Along the 
submerged part of the loop would 
be tied the bait, chunks of high 
meat. The plan was for the hungry 
crocodile to pass its upper jaw 
through the noose to seize the bait. 
Then, as it closed its jaws, the thin 
steel rope would engage behind the 
back-sloping teeth, the noose drawing 
tight with a grip impossible to break. 

A crocodile snared like that died 
quite quickly, from drowning. Its 
impulse was to struggle violently, 
drawing the noose ever tighter, 
shutting off its nostrils and com- 
pelling it to attempt mouth breath- 
ing. This it would be unable to 
do, with the taut rope and noose 
keeping its mouth constantly open. 
Oddly, although the crocodile is 
able to remain under water for 
hours, it is unable to cope with a 
tush of water into its open mouth. 
So the crocodile in the snare very 
soon drowned. But more usually 
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the hunter had arrived before that 
and planted a bullet just behind 
its fore-leg. 

The third method of ‘ alligator’ 
hunting, the one our trapper mostly 
employed, entailed the services of 
two or more men, and was decidedly 
more sporting. 

Night was the time chosen, moon- 
less for preference. In the twelve- 
foot dinghy Darby and I, each 
with a pair of oars, pulled slowly 
upstream. In the bows crouched 
the hunter, with a Lee-Enfield 
rifle capable of heavy, accurate 
fire. Attached to the end of the 
barrel, below the sights, was a 
small spotlight, an ordinary electric 
torch, When meeting a light the 
eyes of all animals shine in the 
dark, those of the crocodile, show- 
ing just above water, being no 
exception. The instant the spot- 
light found an eye the hunter 
pressed the trigger. An unfailing 
marksman, the crack of his shot 
was the signal that we put our 
backs into it, sending the boat 
forward with a rush, while the 
hunter laid aside his rifle and 
picked up the harpoon. 

For a moment or two the crocodile 
can be relied upon to float, though 
soon it will recover from the shock 
of the lead bullet and, obeying its 
instinct to seek safety, sink to the 
bottom, where it will be lost. 
So we had to move very quickly. 
The harpoon was fitted with a 
hinged barb; once entered, just 
below the tough armour of the 
creature’s back, it could not be 
withdrawn, and it was not very 
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difficult for three men to drag the 
largest croc. up into the shallows, 
where it was given the final dispatch. 

Our first capture by no means 
ended the night’s campaign. Again 
in the boat we this time pulled 
slowly downstream. Most creatures 
of the salt water have a keen nose 
for spilt blood. The shark, for 
instance, will scent it from a 
thousand yards away; so also will 
the crocodile. It was not long 
before another gleaming eye showed 
in the hunter’s spotlight, and the 
process, shooting and harpooning, 
repeated. 

Four big crocodiles were as many 
as we cared to ‘bag’ as a night’s 
work; for, in addition to the 
heavy labour of getting eighteen- 
foot carcases up on to dry land, 
there was also the risk that other 
crocodiles, attracted by the scent 
of skinning, might investigate the 
possibilities of a meal; item, one 
of ourselves. To counter this, and 
also to provide illumination for the 


business of stripping off the skin, 
we kept a tolerable bonfire going, 
with driftwood from along the river- 
bank. On the approach of anything 
sinister Darby, who was fearless, 
started out with a long blazing 
brand. No crocodile, however 
hungry, can brave the threat of 
a white-hot coal offered to its 
spongy nostrils. 

The stripping of the skin our 
hunter reserved for himself, entrust- 
ing not even Darby with the skinning- 
knife. Only the soft belly skin was 
taken, to be sold by the lineal inch. 
A slip of the knife could mean a 
loss of pounds sterling. 

The market lay in distant Darwin, 
the capital of Northern Australia. 
Here the ubiquitous Chinese mer- 
chant buys. And so, ultimately, 
in far-off New York or Chicago, 
some millionaire’s wife or daughter 
will display her shoes, or handbag 
of genuine crocodile skin, a strange 
beauty of scale-markings from one of 
earth’s most repulsive creatures. 
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INDULGENCE PASSAGE 


BY IAN SCOTT 


JoHN and I hooked our legs over 
the long stools at the bar and con- 
templated our gins. 

“ Now that I have some leisure,” 
I explained, waving a bunch of 
travel-folders in my hand, “I am 
trying to plan a sea cruise. We 
only want a short one, but we do 
want the sun.” 

“ Busman’s holiday,” John inter- 
jected. 

“T have looked at all sorts,” I 
went on patiently, “and find them 
either too expensive or not going 
in the right direction. I like a 
small ship and my wife likes some- 
thing the size of the Queens, but 
all the big ones start at twelve 
guineas a day and the small ones 
are nearly all foreign.” 

“From what I have seen of the 
types who use the luxury lines,” 
said John coldly, “you might as 
well take a charabanc tour on the 
Continent.” 

I continued my appreciation as 
if I had not been interrupted. “ On 
top of all this is the tipping, which 
amounts to about {25 for a six- 
week cruise, and the so-called duty- 
free prices of booze and "baccy are 
only a shade below shore prices.” 

“You have only to take a cross- 
Channel steamer to find that out,” 
said John. 


A voice behind me broke the 


C2 


“ Make it three 
gins and I'll give you the complete 
answer.” 

Without turning I said, “‘ Can do, 
Mac.” 


ensuing silence. 


With Mac perched on a third 
stool, I said, “ Shoot! ” 

“I had the best cruise of my 
life last year,” he told us unhurriedly. 
“ All the sea and sun you want, 
every luxury and no fares to pay. 
I managed to get a passage for 
my wife and myself in an Admiralty 
oiler to Trinidad to fill up, and 
back to U.K. to discharge after fuel- 
ling a carrier at sea.” 

“There must be a pretty big 
waiting-list, isn’t there,” I asked, 
“ and pretty hard to get a passage ? ” 

“No,” said Mac. ‘“ Outside the 
summer months you stand a fair 
chance. Mind you,” he went on, 
“there are certain snags. They 
can drop you anywhere and you 
have to find your own way back. 
Our ship developed a major defect 
and we were put ashore in Trinidad 
for fourteen days. Again, on the 
way home we had to fuel a carrier 
in the Bristol Channel. Then we 
were told that the next stop was 
Abadan. We managed to get ashore 
at Gib. and had to wait nine days 
there for a passage home in a liner.” 

“ Sounds costly,” I remarked. 

“No, just bad joss; and anyway, 
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for a trip like that it was really 
cheap.” 

I decided to have a shot at it. 

It did not take long to find that 
I had a friend at court and I wrote 
to him asking if he could fix up a 
short trip for my wife and myself. 
We did not wish to be away more 
than a month, and I suggested that 
the West Indies or Malta was about 
our mark. 

In reply my friend told me that 
he had the very thing, a short fast 
trip to Curacao and back, taking 
about three weeks. He would try 
to give me a week’s notice and we 
might sail from any port in the U.K. 


We left home by train at an early 
hour on a Thursday, for we were to 
sail the following evening from Ash- 
mouth in the West Country. I had 
tried to book a room there, but 
was told that every hotel was full. 
All we could do was to hope for the 
best. On arrival we piled our lug- 
gage into a taxi and began a circular 
tour from hotel to hotel without 
any luck at all. Desperately I 
decided to try the Splendide again, 
the first hotel for which we had 
attempted to book, hoping that the 
pre-war head porter was still there. 
He was, and we managed to get a 
really fine room overlooking the sea, 
for one night only. As this was all 
we required we celebrated in the 
most expensive style, for tomorrow 
we would be out on the ocean. 

The next morning I went down to 
the Fuelling Office to find out when 
and where we were to embark. They 
looked at me in surprise. “ Didn’t 
you know? The ship hasn’t left 


the Tyne yet, and she can’t arrive 
here before Monday.” 

Ruefully I thought of the prices 
at the Splendide, but as I could 
not face another hunt for accom- 
modation I hoped they could keep 
us till Monday. If there was another 
delay I felt like giving the whole 
show a miss and returning home. 

Ashmouth, badly blitzed in the 
war, had received a face-lift which 
entirely changed its appearance, and 
it was rather fun trying to trace 
the sites of old haunts. All the 
same, on the Saturday I thought 
it advisable to draw another ration 
from the local branch of my bank 
so that we could set sail with our 
original stake. 

Monday afternoon found us once 
more at the office in the Dockyard, 
this time with our four fellow 
passengers, in a scene as busy as a 
peak day on the Stock Exchange. 
Telephones rang continuously, some- 
times two to a desk, to be picked 
up, answered and replaced. Men 
moved about checking tables and 
files and the rustle of whispered 
conversations filled the room. Only 
the advent of the tea-tray made me 
realise that I was indeed in a Dock- 
yard office. 

I turned to find my wife much 
more interested in our fellow pas- 
sengers, and joined her in a careful 
appraisal, 

The plump little man with a sun- 
burnt face and grey moustache was 
obviously a Colonel who had seen 
much service in India. The other, 


a tall thin man, I could not place. 
Each was accompanied by his wife. 
Later, without meeting the Cus- 
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toms officers or showing our hardly 
obtained medical certificates, we 
embarked in a harbour launch and 
within half an hour were climbing 
the long accommodation ladder of 
the Palmtree. She was a new ship, 
fast and well fitted, displacing over 
twenty thousand tons when loaded. 

The. Chief Officer escorted us 
across a deck plastered with oil- 
pipes and winches into the cabin 
superstructure, and up two ladders 
to the bridge-deck, where to our 
happy surprise we found we had a 
large cabin apiece and a bathroom 
across the alleyway. This was luxury 
indeed, but the apologetic voice of 
the Chief Officer put a damper on 
our ecstasy. “I’m afraid the last 
meal of the day is served at 5 P.M.” 

We had expected that it would 
be a very early meal so were not 
too overcome, and indeed very soon 
we got used to it. 

We sailed in proper ‘ Saltash 
weather’ — driving rain and low 
visibility—into a confused Channel 
swell with a rising wind out of the 
sou’west. Outside our scuttles a 
heavy motor-lifeboat creaked in its 
chocks. 

Partially unpacked, I decided to 
seek the bar, where I found the tall 
man and his wife already happily 
installed. 

It was a pleasant, panelled room, 
with three large scuttles for’d and 
two on the ship’s side, and at the 
after-end a door led direct into the 
saloon. 

The ship’s officers kept apart at 
first and the passengers congregated 
rather nervously in one corner of 
the room. And we approached the 
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bar with diffidence ; for the officers 
took it in turn to become duty 
barman. (This did not last long, 
and within a couple of days we 
were ourselves behind the bar serving 
drinks in our turn, washing glasses 
and maintaining the ready-use supply 
of ice.) 

The Millars were a cheerful couple, 


of unfailing good temper and of a 


happy disposition. This no doubt 
had helped them to endure a long 
imprisonment by the Japanese under 
appalling conditions ; for their plan- 
tation had been early overrun in the 
first swift advance. 

“When do you reckon we will 
be in the sunshine ?” he asked me. 

“At this speed, three days,” I 
replied. “I’m looking forward to 
Curacao, for I’ve never been there.” 

**So was I,” said Millar, “ but 
we’re not going there now. Trinidad 
first and then, I believe, Bermuda, 
We might go to Curacao after that.” 

The Captain, who had joined us, 
confirmed this and added that we 
would be two months at sea before 
returning to the U.K. This was 
rather shattering news, for we had 
been catering for only one month ; 
but unless we were unlucky and 
had to find our own way home I 
estimated that we at least had suffi- 
cient funds with us. The forward- 
ing of mails was going to be the 
biggest snag, but an air-mail letter 
from Trinidad would cure that. 

My wife, of course, was delighted 
at the prospect of another month 
free from the worries of house-. 
keeping, and the idea of shopping 
in Port of Spain and Hamilton drove 
regrets of Curacao into the back- 
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ground. On the other hand, knowing 
that fuelling took a matter of only 
twenty-four hours, we were obviously 
going to be most of the time at 
sea, and I began to fear that, as a 
mere passenger, I should have too 
much time on my hands and become 
horribly bored. 

Long before we had passed Flores 
in the Azores and reached areas of 
bright sunshine and calm seas, we 
had all settled down and become 
acquainted. So much so that we 
knew how each individual liked his 
drink served. On the upper-bridge 
we lazed in the sunshine, the male 
passengers reading and the wives 
engaged in needle-work and endless 
chatter. 

It takes a long trip, such as the 
one we were making, to bring the 
realisation of the vastness of the 
oceans. Day after day, blue seas 
and blue sky, completely empty as 
far as the distant horizon, save for 
the flying-fish scattering from our 
creaming bow-wave. On the eleventh 
day we sighted Tobago with almost 
the relief of Columbus, and on the 
twelfth we secured alongside the 
long fuelling-pier at San Fernando. 

This pier, as long as Southend’s, 
has no path or roadway along it, 
but consists solely of large fuel- 
pipes that supply the fuelling- 
stations along its length from the 
tankers that go alongside. To reach 
these stations from the shore, and 
vice versa, one has to use a boat. 

Above the spreading town of San 
Fernando, awash in tropical greens, 
stands a high sand-coloured hill 
studded with bright bungalows. As 


the slope descends so does the social 
scale, till at water level one sees 
mat sheds and adobe huts with 
corrugated-iron roofs. At the shore 
end of the pier a park of over a 
hundred silver-painted tanks gleams 
in the sunlight, and far to the north 
a thin line of blue hills rises above 
the horizon to mark the high land 
beyond Port of Spain. Anchored 
off-shore were several of the Island 
schooners, stoutly built, beamy craft. 

It was dusk when we finished 
securing and I asked the Chief Officer 
how long we would be there. 

“We're discharging ballast now, 
and we start filling up by § AM. 
The ship should be full tomorrow 
evening, and we'll sail the same 
night.” 

“What on earth’s the hurry?” 
I exclaimed. “I haven’t been here 
for over forty years and I’d like to 
look round. We have over ten days 
before our rendezvous with the 
Fleet, so we could put in four days 
here.” 

“The Admiralty tells us when to 
sail,” he replied; “ we’ve no say in 
the matter. But it suits me; for 
rum is only two shillings a bottle 
here and we’ve no Navy discipline 
aboard. We can only fine for the 
gravest offence, short of putting the 
man ashore, and if you do that 
dreadful complications arise. In our 
case prevention is much better than 
cure.” 

All the passengers disembarked 
the next morning under a blazing 
sun, the oven-like heat only relieved 
by gentle cat’s-paws of wind. Over- 
head dirty-looking pelicans cruised 
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in search of food, occasionally land- 
ing on the sea and taking off with 
the fuss and wash of a heavy flying- 
boat. Beneath us I caught a glimpse 
of a leopard-skate flapping gently 
below the surface. 

We landed under a vast kapok- 
tree, its dandelion seed falling like 
snowflakes, and the heat seemed to 
increase. We were met by a blaze 
of colour from scarlet and pink 
oleander, bougainvillea and frangi- 
pani, and we waited in the welcome 
shade for a taxi to take us on the 
long run to Port of Spain, some 
thirty-five miles away. A large seven- 
seater Hudson held us all comfort- 
ably, and comparatively coolly while 
we were in motion, but the long, 
fairly good road was uninteresting, 
passing through flat country, sugar 
plantations and mangrove swamp. 

I noticed many approaching cars 
switching their headlights on and 
off and asked the driver the reason. 

“Police speed-traps ahead, sah,” 
he answered with a grin. “ Dey 
nevah catch nobody.” 

Arrived at Port of Spain we 
stopped in the busy main street with 
only twenty minutes of shopping 
ahead of us, for it was early closing 
day. It seemed a ramshackle place 
of small shops and overcrowded 
pavements, cheap-jack stalls, dirt and 
smells. Soon the shops were clos- 
ing, and my wife and I found an 
air-conditioned bar where we settled 
behind tall glasses of gin and fresh 
lime. 

“With the exception of one or 
two Government buildings,” I told 
her, “I can see no change in this 
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place in all these long years. The 
same light and shade, the same 
smells and the same mixture of 
races. Government House and the 
Savannah look just the same rather 
shabby, depressing spots I remember. 
There do seem to be far more 
Indians and Chinese about, but I 
suppose normal breeding might 
account for that.” 

The Chinese and Indians certainly 
did look more prosperous than of 
yore, and some drove large new 
American cars. Like the Oklahoma 
Indians many of them owe their 
prosperity to oil; for on the land 
granted them by the Government 
nearly fifty years ago, and chosen 
as almost valueless, had come the 
richest strikes in the island. 

We lunched up in the hills over- 
looking Port of Spain in a big hotel, 
a barn-like structure that caters for 
the tourist and the U.S. dollar. 
The usual camera-slung crowd were 
there, dressed in fun-fair hats, loud 
shirts and brief shorts; over- 
developed and over-exposed. We 
decided to return to San Fernando ; 
at least we would be the only tourists 
there. It was cooler going back 
but still very hot, and we were 
glad to drink some cold beer in a 
Chinese restaurant while waiting for 
a boat. The proprietress told me 
quite casually that she was taking 
several of her children to Hong 
Kong for a few months’ holiday. 
Not many white people in the island 
could afford such a holiday, I should 
imagine. 

We sailed hours late that night ; 
for, as the First Officer had foretold, 











the demon rum had taken its toll 
and we had to wait for the return 
of two absentees. We were making 
now for our rendezvous with the 
Fleet, some hundreds of miles nor’- 
east of the Bermudas, and with days 
in hand we trickled along at slow 
speed in perfect flying-fish weather. 

My cabin had taken on a some- 
what Caribbean look, decorated with 
rum-bottles, pineapples, mangoes and 
bananas. The islands lay in blue 
silhouette on our port side, Grenada, 
the Grenadines and St Vincent; 
then St Lucia, Martinique, Dominica 
and Guadeloupe. After leaving the 
Outer Antilles the sea took on that 
lovely Tyrian shade, and later the 
increasing patches of gold-brown 
weed told us we were entering the 
Sargasso Sea. 

We had taken aboard at Trinidad 
yet another couple, anxious to get 
home on leave, and it was surprising 
how this small addition increased our 
all-round friendliness. The officers 
could not have been more kindly 
or helpful, but they all had jobs to 
do and watches to keep, so that of 
necessity the passengers were thrown 
together for long periods. Strangely 
I noticed that while the women 
seemed to have more and more to 
talk about, either in pair or bevy, 
the men grew more taciturn and 
rarely talked except over drinks. 
Perhaps it was the absence of news- 
papers and radio news, or just the 
loneliness of the wide ocean. 

The evenings, relieved by the 
movies twice a week, were rather 
noisy sessions, with the radio gramo- 
phone blaring Rock and Roll for the 
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benefit of the younger officers and 
the rattle of liar dice, and one 
had to shout to carry on a con- 
versation. A persistent four tried 
to play bridge in one corner. We 
could, however, always escape to 
the peace of our own quarters, big 
enough to hold a small party; and 
sometimes the Chief Engineer, the 
Chief Officer, or on occasion the 
Captain would catch our eye, and 
we would withdraw to their cabins. 

One morning, well out to sea, 
we passed a sister ship bound from 
Malta to Curacao—a million to one 
chance, for in all the seven seas 
there are only four of these craft. 

Then, ten days after leaving Trini- 
dad, we met the ‘ Fleet,’ a large car- 
rier and two Daring class destroyers. 
The carrier came up close on our 
port side and two lines were fired 
across the narrow gap by rifle. The 
riflemen wear red jackets and helmets 
and blow a whistle before firing, so 
that they can be carefully watched 
by the other ship’s company; for 
the thin brass rod which carries 
the line can be lethal. 

A thicker rope is bent on to this 
line and to it are attached the ends 
of the fuelling-pipes, the telephones 
and the distance-line. This last is 
marked by coloured bunting and 
lamps every twenty feet, so that 
the officer of the watch can see at 
a glance his distance from the oiler. 
Carriers maintain a distance of two 
hundred feet and smaller craft rather 
less. With both ships steaming at 
sixteen knots or more in a lumpy 
sea it appears to be very close, but 
in practice the station-keeping is 
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accurate and simple. Naturally the 
ships tend to swing in and away, 
but this is provided for by the large 
amount of slack in the fuelling-pipes, 
which are suspended over the water 
by tall derricks, and by an automatic 
control which veers and hauls the 
winch-wires as the strain increases 
or diminishes. Along the deck of 
the oiler the crew man three winches 
to every derrick, while others take 
in or pay out on the telephone and 
distance-lines, never for a moment 
easing their vigilance. Through the 
pipes go oil for the ship’s engines, 
petrol for the propeller planes, special 
fuel for the jets and diesel oil for the 
auxiliaries. To fill up a carrier takes 
from three to four hours, a long 
period of strain for all concerned, 
especially in bad weather and in 
the dark. 

I made my number with the 
Admiral, an old shipmate, and with 
the Captain of a destroyer with 
whom I had played hockey before 
the War, but I had no chance to 
go aboard either ship that time. 

With the fuelling completed the 
Fleet laid course for the United 
States, while we turned for Bermuda 
to discharge what was left of our 
fuel. It was now strongly rumoured 
that we would go to Curacao to 
fill up again after all, and the Millars, 
my wife and I began to discuss 
the spicy Eastern dishes we would 
order there; for Curacao, as other 
West Indian islands, has quite a 
large population of Asiatics, and 
Willemstad has, like the Hague, 
many Indonesian restaurants. 

We sighted the Bermudas in driv- 
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ing rain just after dawn, and with 
the pilot aboard crept down the 
narrow channel with the coral-reefs 
displaying brown patches close aboard 
on either beam. My first impression 
of the islands after forty years was of 
a mass of new buildings and houses, 
of garish hotels jostling ugly bunga- 
lows, and wireless pylons reaching 
into the grey skies. Even the beauti- 
ful Admiralty House looked unkempt, 
and as we altered course across the 
entrance to the harbour for Ireland 
Island I felt sadness. This was in 
no way lightened when I saw that 
the Dockyard had become a ghost 
town of empty buildings and empty 
moorings, from which arose no 
sound of machinery or rattle of 
riveters. Except for a few men to 
secure us alongside there was no 
sign of life. The rain fell steadily. 

In the afternoon the sun broke 
through the clouds and my wife 
joined the Millars in a trip to Hamil- 
ton by taxi. I had always made the 
journey by boat, but now there is 
no ban on cars, and since every 
island is connected by a causeway 
this is the more comfortable way 
and just as quick. As the biggest 
car permitted in the islands is a 
Ford Consul the vast majority are 
British, a cheering sight in an almost 
American possession. I decided to 
spend my afternoon walking round 
Ireland and Somerset refreshing old 
memories. 

The Naval Club, sun-bleached 
and weather-beaten, was locked up, 
and I looked down on the disused 
football-ground where so long ago 
I had played rugger. I crossed the 








short stone bridge into Somerset to 
find the attractive house of the 
R.N.O. on my left by the waterside, 
awash in a welter of bright flowering 
shrubs, and beyond it, a row of new 
white bungalows. They flew, like 
a racing yacht’s winning flags, lines 
of white nappies, and were labelled 
with such names as Lt. B. Smith, 
U.S.N,. 

The rain began to fall again as I 
searched in vain for our old camping- 
beach, but that lovely stretch of 
sand, backed by wind-blown trees, 
which we had shared with the frigate 
and cardinal birds, had disappeared, 
and so had the birds. 

In the Naval cemetery the trees 
sighed softly over the pale stones 
and the thirsty earth soaked up the 
welcome rain. It was very quiet. 
Here at least, I thought, was one 
corner of the islands that would 
be for ever a link with our great 
past. Countless gravestones marked 
the passing of young soldiers and 
Royal Marines killed by yellow fever. 
Here and there a stone told a more 
personal story. 

‘To the memory of Able Seaman 
John Black, who fell from aloft, the 
Ist May 1798, H.M. Hulk Ocean. 
Erected by his sorrowing shipmates.’ 

Another— 

‘ To the memory of Master’s Mate 
Henry Cowell, died of wounds the 
17th July 1809. Erected by his 
sorrowing shipmates.’ 

War, fever and hurricane had all 
taken their toll, but Yellow Jack 
had been the greatest killer over 
the centuries of war and peace. I 
walked back to the house of the 
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Resident Naval Officer, and he soon 
banished my depression. Later we 
were joined by the Captain, the 
Chief and other officers of the Palm- 
tree. The R.N.O. had the Club 
opened up for us, and once more the 
old building echoed to the laughter 
and talk of sailors till far into the 
night. 

The next day was full of brilliant 
sunshine and the Bermudas took on 
their rightful colouring under a 
cloudless blue sky. As my wife and 
I drove into Hamilton round the 
linked islands the scene was enchant- 
ing. The houses, white or pastel- 
shaded, all with the peculiar terraced 
roofs of white lime, seemed to float 
in a sea of oleander and bougain- 
villa ; copper-leafed bushes set off 
the bright emerald of the trimmed 
lawns, and everywhere the blue water 
was flecked by the white sails and 
gleaming hulls of yachts and cabin 
cruisers. Only the U.S.N. Air 
Base marred the scene, as out of 
place as a north-country mill on the 
Corniche, and twice as drab. 

It was very hot in Hamilton, and 
by 3 P.M. I was exhausted by follow- 
ing my wife from shop to shop 
where prices were, to say the least, 
excessive. My only purchase was 
a newspaper for a shilling, and as 
it had no British or world news 
I soon discarded it. I paused to 
ask a white policeman where we 
could get a drink. He seemed quite 
taken aback, but at length suggested 
I might get one in a hotel. 

“What are the hours here?” I 
asked him. “ When do they open 
and close ?” 
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He had no idea. 

In the next shop I asked the 
floorwalker. He smiled at such a 
silly question. 

“They are open all day here— 
twenty-four hours a day,” he told 
me. “ There is an air-conditioned 
bar next door.” 

We went there to find a long bar 
packed with Americans, mostly young 
men with ‘ crew cuts’ and coloured 
shirts worn outside tight blue jeans. 
I shouted to the negro bar-tender 
above the roar of conversation and 
over their heads he passed me a bottle 
of iced beer, for which I paid four 
shillings and sixpence. 

Out in the white glare of the 
streets we were startled to see so 
many tourists in bulging bikinis dis- 
playing vast areas of red sun-blistered 
skin; and some, too fat to squeeze 
into such a rig, wearing brief shorts. 
The men-folk, camera-slung, special- 
ised in Hawaiian shirts and baseball 
caps made of coloured straw, all of 
course hiding behind the darkest of 
sun-glasses. 

“If they would only photograph 
themselves back and front,” my wife 
suggested, “it should cure them for 
good ; especially in colour.” 

On board again we found that 
Curacao was off, and that the Admir- 
alty had directed us to return to 
Trinidad to fill up with fuel. It 
was upsetting to us, but it must 
have been much more so to the 
unfortunate couple who had come 
aboard at Trinidad for passage home. 
They had closed their house and 
made all their farewells and had no 
Wish to go through all that again. 





This time we steamed south at 
sixteen knots instead of the slow 
creep we had made on our northerly 
leg, and still the weather was per- 
fect. We sped through calm blue 
seas, empty save for the myriad 
flying-fish and Portuguese men- 
of-war and the occasional school 
of dolphins. We re-entered the 
Caribbean once more, passing the 
Sombrero Light very early in the 
morning. Next day the Grenadines 
and Grenada showed above the 
horizon, and then, right ahead in 
pale silhouette, the high ground of 
northern Trinidad and Venezuela. 
By sunset we had again secured 
to the long pier at San Fernando, 
welcomed by the now familiar smell 
of oil. Besides the smell there also 
hung suspended in the atmosphere 
tiny particles of oil; they brought 
out a rash of small star-shaped spots 
on white shirts or suits, which we 
found it impossible to eradicate. 

Although all the West Indies, with 
the exception of the Bahamas, lie 
within the tropics, they lack the 
fascinating scents of the East Indies. 
The offshore breeze brings no fra- 
grance of spice or the subtle inter- 
mingling scents of jungle and padang, 
rather it is the earthy smell of a 
hot-house. These islands remain in 
one’s memory by their appeal to 
the eye, rather than the infinitely 
more lasting impression caused by 
smell; an impression which, strangely 
enough, fastens on the heart and 
saind. 

In the morning my wife and I 
landed at Pointe Pierre, the land- 
ward end of the pier, and drove 








the few miles into San Fernando, 
with its narrow streets climbing up 
and down hill. The sun blazed, 
but on the shady side of the street 
the pavements were all but im- 
passable owing to the street-stalls 
and lounging natives. Here again 
the mixture of races was apparent : 
creoles, negroes, Indians, East Indians, 
Chinese, a few Japanese, and some 
showing a mingling of cross-breeding. 
In one bank the five women cashiers 
were all of different races. There 
appears to be none of the segregation 
as in such places as Singapore or 
Hong Kong. And although every 
third shop is a bar and rum is cheap, 
I never saw anyone the worse for 
drink. 

It was a very different matter when 
we finally went down to the water’s 
edge to return to the ship. But, 
as my wife said afterwards: “ The 
Captain warned me against catching 
the liberty-boat. I forgot to tell you.” 

We sailed that evening for our 
second rendezvous with the Fleet 
off Long Island, steering north 
through calm blue seas in mag- 
nificent weather. Some ships were 
sighted, always oilers, but no land. 
On the fourth day we were once 
again in the golden weed and Tyrian- 
tinted waters of the Sargasso Sea. 
Here our military passenger was 
granted one of his two desires (to 
see a whale and an iceberg) ; for two 
accommodating whales swam along- 
side the ship for several miles, 
blowing their dirty-white spouts 
of water high into the air. 

He asked me what our chances 
were of sighting an iceberg. 
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“Unless we do a northern great- 
circle route from Long Island we 
won’t touch the southern limit of 
summer ice,” I told him. “ But 
why worry? You’ve seen a good 
many every day since we entered 
the tropics.” I pointed at his glass 
in which ice-cubes floated. “ Same 
thing—smaller scale.” 

The dawn came in cold and 
overcast on the morning of the 
rendezvous, our -ninth day at 
sea and the coldest since we had 
left the Channel. A U.S.N. anti- 
submarine dirigible swam into our 
ken, the first ‘blimp’ that I had 
seen since the First War. It circled 
the ship at masthead height, making 
us realise that we were on the door- 
step of the United States. The 
carrier, very late in leaving New 
York, did not join us till nearly dusk, 
but gave us an opportunity of oiling 
in dark hours. The two ships, side 
by side, were steaming at sixteen 
knots, both displaying ‘ not-under- 
control’ lights to keep other sea 
traffic clear. Ahead an American 
fishing-craft made no attempt to 
get clear of our line of advance, 
and at the last moment, to avoid a 
collision, the carrier altered course 
a few degrees. Before the Pa/mtree 
could follow the alteration the ships 
began to swing apart. 

The distance-line parted and then 
the telephone wires, the winches 
whirred and the derrick wires were 
paid out and the huge fuelling-pipes 
tautened. The Chief Engineer im- 
mediately shut off all the fuel valves, 
while wires whanged and parted as 
the crew dived for cover. For drag- 
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ging seconds it looked like a major 
disaster, but the Captain had managed 
to edge in towards the carrier, and 
the fuelling-pipes, now at full stretch, 
just survived the strain. As the 
Yankee trawler passed down the 
starboard side I saw she had no 
nets down and was making about 
eight knots—in other words, she had 
no reason whatsoever for not giving 
us a wide berth. It struck me that 
her skipper did not recognise the 
two vertical red lights which we 
both carried, or had been rudely 
shaken to see fifty thousand tons 
of shipping bearing down upon him 
in such a normally deserted area. 

Twenty-four hours later, when I 
was having a nightcap with the 
Senior Engineer, the Captain handed 
me a signal which had just come 
through from the Admiral. 

‘ Captain Scott is to be put aboard 
destroyer ‘D’ at 1000 tomorrow 
by light jackstay. Helicopter will 


take him from ‘D’ to carrier. 
Time of return by same means will 
be signalled later.’ 


I had never made use of either of 
these means of transport and began 
to feel a bit nervous, for the sea 
was by no means calm. I did not 
lose any sleep, however, and the 
Captain did not wake me to show 
me a signal which arrived later : 

* My previous signal is, of course, 
subject to Captain Scott’s approval.’ 

At 10 A.M. the ‘D’ drew along- 
side, a line was fired across, and 
soon the overhead wire was rigged 
between the two ships. The sea 
piled up and boiled in the narrow 
gap, augmented by the bow-waves 





of the two vessels travelling at the 
customary sixteen knots. From the 
wire was suspended a strop carrying 
a single stirrup, into which I placed, 
with some difficulty, my left foot, 
clinging with my hands to the strop 
itself. 

The ship’s company, who were 
betting six to four that I would 
end up in the sea, stood round 
grinning cheerfully, but I was glad 
to see that the task of hauling me 
over was in the hands of the 
destroyer’s crew. 

Half-way across, above this mass 
of white surf, I withdrew one hand 
to wave reassuringly to my wife, 
and my foot began to slide out 
of the stirrup. I quickly replaced 
my hand and clung on like grim 
death and was soon hauled aboard 
the destroyer. 

Up on the crowded bridge I dis- 
covered the ship was at action 
stations, and that radar reports were 
coming in of approaching waves of 
aircraft. Ranges, bearings and heights 
were being passed monotonously, 
and as the aircraft came in sight 
there were added the verbal reports 
of the look-outs. Jet fighters came 
in screaming at masthead height, 
and close astern flights of Wyverns 
attacked a towed target with rockets. 
In spite of all the din I managed, 
by wedging myself close to a loud- 
speaker, to follow a running com- 
mentary on the Test Match. 

“* Where’s the carrier?” I asked 
the Captain. He glanced at the 
panel. 

** About thirty miles away. There 
is some delay with the ‘ chopper,’ 
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as they are flying off and on so many 
aircraft.” 

The helicopter has taken the place 
of the attendant destroyer as a rescue 
unit for ditched pilots; indeed it 
has become the ‘ maid of all work’ 
in a fleet, carrying round mail, 
vegetables, bread and many other 
items in all weathers. 

At last the chopper came in_ sight, 
looking rather like a drowsy dragon- 
fly, and I made my way aft to ‘X’ 
gun-turret platform over which it 
hovered. A winch wire was let down 
and I passed a strop under my arms, 
tautening it against my chest by 
means of a movable grommet. The 
deck officer waved his flag and I 
was immediately whisked into the 
air to swing somewhat dizzily out- 
side the cabin door of the helicopter. 
Two grinning aircrew hauled me 
rather unceremoniously inside as I 
looked down at the destroyer and 
the Palmtree now far below. 

We flew noisily a few hundred 
feet above the white-flecked sea, 
but as I: had neither safety-strap 
nor lifebelt I could not look out of 
the open door to see right ahead. At 
length we drew abreast the carrier’s 
flight-deck, giving me a ringside 
seat for the aircraft as they were 
catapulted off and flown on in an 
unending stream. Batmen, I noticed, 
were things of the past, and the 
aircraft came in on a mirror. The 
jets came in fast, but in every case, 
as I watched, the arrester-wires 
brought them up all standing in a 
few yards. When the arrester-hook 


was disengaged the aircraft taxied 
to its parking-place with its wings 


folding over its back like a settling 
fly. 
At last the helicopter was signalled 
on, and with a lurch that nearly 
threw me out, we canted side- 
ways and touched down abreast the 
carrier’s ‘ island.’ 

As I climbed out awkwardly | 
noticed that the Admiral with his 
Chief of Staff, the Captain and some 
other officers were waiting for me. 
My beret was firmly jammed on 
my head so I could not doff it, nor 
could I salute as I was in plain 
clothes, so I offered a kind of 
‘Heil Hitler’ gesture and felt very 
embarrassed. 

The last time I had boarded the 
Admiral’s ship was when he was 
Captain ‘D’ 26 in the Malacca 
Straits, and I was wearing green 
battle-dress and armed with two 
guns and a Commando knife. The 
ship’s company in each case must 
have wondered who the devil I was 
and where I had come from. 

From the Admiral’s bridge I 
watched the flights, and then went 
to the flight-control bridge to see 
the various aircraft sent off on their 
respective missions. Jet fighters were 
connected to the catapult by wire 
strops, thumbs-up by despatcher and 
pilot, then—whoosh! and the air- 
craft was rising far beyond the bows. 
Immediately another took its place 
and the two catapults, working alter- 
nately, threw a continuous stream 
of fighters into the air. No orders 
are given on the flight-deck, for none 
could have been heard; everything 
was done by manual signal. Later, 
when the aircraft returned to land 
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on, some of the fighters came in 
so fast that the arrester-wire had no 
time to replace itself: then the red 
light went on and the jet screamed 
over to make another circuit. I 
was tremendously impressed by the 
skill and efficiency displayed in all 
this split-second operation. 

In the control- and plotting-room, 
a large dimly-lit space, was the 
fighting brain of the vast ship. Here 
at a glance one could see the position 
of every ship and every aircraft 
within hundreds of miles ; one could 
recognise details of units within a 
range of a hundred miles and follow 
the course of the fighters as they 
went in to attack the enemy. On 
large boards were shown the numbers 
of craft in the air and those remaining 
on board together with their C.O.’s 
names and call-signs. 

In the twilight of the control- 
room officers and men were poring 
over radar instruments and plotting- 
tables in almost complete silence. 
Reports were coming in from ships 
and aircraft by W/T and R/T, and 
from distant scouting aircraft a radar 
picture of what they could see was 
reproduced on large receivers. It 
was fantastic. I thought of the old 
days: ‘Don’t fire till you see the 
whites of their eyes.’ I think I 
would have preferred the old days. 

At lunch I asked the Admiral 
what kind of time they had enjoyed 
in the States. 

“ Hectic!” he replied. “ No time 
to rest and not much to sleep. I 
had one break, however,” he con- 
tinued. ‘I happened to say to my 
Opposite number that the one thing 
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I most wanted to see in the States 
was the Grand Canyon, and believe 
it or not they laid it on. Between 
breakfast and dinner I was whisked 
out there in a jet, flown up and down 
the Canyon in a Dakota, and then 
flown back. Like flying from London 
for lunch in Cairo, well over four 
thousand miles.” 

I seemed to have walked that 
distance myself that afternoon as I 
wandered round the ship from deck 
to deck through watertight doors 
and airlocks, looking at hangars, 
workshops and store-rooms. In the 
enormous cafeteria, which feeds 1500 
men at a sitting, I noticed that the 
murals had been done by Peter 
Scott. In one of the crowded briefing- 
rooms was a mass of young pilots 
and observers taking a breather 
between flights ; for it was a pretty 
busy Saturday and they would go 
on till dusk. 

In the late afternoon I returned 
by helicopter to the ‘ D,’ which was 
escorting the Palmtree, but before 
I could be transferred she was off 
at twenty-five knots to rejoin the 
Flag. The light was beginning to go 
when J finally got back on board 
to the pleasant humdrum life of a 
lazy passenger. 

The Fleet now left us and made 
off to keep their future engagements, 
and we received from the Admiralty 
our next rendezvous: to meet and 
fuel another carrier in the Bristol 
Channel. 

My wife and I at once thought of 
Mac’s story of being dropped at. 
Gibraltar when the ship was ordered 
to Abadan. Where would we finish 
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up? For by the time we fuelled 
this new carrier our own tanks would 
be more than half-empty. However, 
it seemed a safe bet that what was 
left would be dumped somewhere 
in the U.K. The Clyde and the 
West Country were the favourite 
selections, but only time could tell. 

We settled down to our normal 
cruising routine of reading, sewing, 
sunbathing, cards and dice, while 
the ship’s company carried on with 
their perpetual task of chipping and 
painting. 

From the Admiralty we received 
news that the carrier would be 
delayed at the rendezvous and we 
reduced to six knots. 

We were now in the shipping-lane 
and many craft overtook us, including 
a smart German training-ship under 
full sail. Nearly all the craft west- 
bound were in ballast, riding high 
out of the water, but I was thankful 
to see few of them were British. 

I had read the whole ship’s library 
and most of the books which I could 
borrow, and the time began to drag. 
Slow speed at sea day after day 
always fills me with impatience, and 
I remembered all too clearly the 
long months I had spent cruising 
over the oceans in a ‘Q”’ ship in 
1940 and 1941. On the other hand, 
I had really enjoyed this cruise 
enormously; since for nearly two 
months I had been free from the 
depressing influence of newspapers 
and radio, and had confirmed that 
sunshine, eating and sleeping in large 
doses was just what I required. 

As day followed day the seas grew 


greyer and the sky more overcast, 
French tunny-fishers appeared above 
the horizon as we crept into sound- 
ings and I knew we were nearly 
home. 

“We're meeting the carrier south 
of the Eddystone,” the Captain told 
me, “so it looks as if we should be 
able to drop you off at Ashmouth 
after all.” 

The carrier, newly commissioned 
and just out of dockyard hands, 
met us well south of the Eddystone 
but still in the main traffic-lane of 
the Channel. Course was laid to 
take us clear; for two large ships 
steaming ‘ not-under-control ’ in poor 
visibility in such an area would have 
been asking for trouble. 

As the carrier made her first 
attempt to ‘button on’ my wife 
turned to me with her newly acquired 
experience of fuelling at sea. “ They 
want a lot of practice, don’t they ?” 
she remarked sagely. 

At length the fuelling was com- 
pleted and we made for harbour. 
Soon the familiar coast took shape, 
and it was with some regret that 
we heard the cable clanking as we 


’ came to anchor inside the breakwater. 


With our many farewells made 
we went aft to climb down into the 
harbour-launch that would take us 
ashore. The Captain stood at the 


head of the accommodation-ladder 
and waved a signal-pad in my 
direction. 

“ Here you are,” he said, smiling. 
“* * Palmtree is to proceed to Curacao 
and return U.K. direct.’ ” 

Some day we’ll get there. 
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COMMENT 


PARLIAMENT began its new session 
very quietly on 5th November, a 
slightly inauspicious day for a State 
Opening. The Queen’s Speech con- 
tained no surprises and the criti- 
cisms of the Opposition no original 
invective. Everybody agrees that 
inflation is now Public Enemy Num- 
ber One. The Government have 
declared their policy for dealing with 
it, and the Opposition claims to 
have a policy too, although so far 
it has not disclosed much more 
than a vocational dislike of what 
the Government is doing and a 
nostalgic longing for the return of 
controls, Perhaps the Ipswich elec- 
tion had had a sobering effect on 
all the Parties. While the Con- 
servative vote declined by 144 per 
cent, that of Labour, although suffici- 
ent to retain Mr Stokes’s old seat, 
actually fell by 7 per cent. The 
Liberal Party which, by immense 
efforts and Miss Manuela Sykes, 
improved its figure by 21} per cent, 
should have been the tertius gaudens. 
Yet even the Liberals had no cause 
for excessive jubilation. By-elections 
are not General Elections, and in 
the improbable event of the Liberals 
in 1959 or 1960 improving their 
position on the same scale as at 
Ipswich in a hundred constituencies, 
they would still be no more than a 
minute Third Party. 

Ipswich having failed to bring the 
cheer hoped for, the Opposition has 





had to fall back on the charge that 
the Government, on the pretext of 
conquering inflation, has declared 
war on the Trade Unions. But a 
war of this kind would be good 
news for nobody. If strikes on a 
large scale break out and the Gov- 
ernment goes down to defeat at 
the next Election, Labour will still 
have to deal with inflation, and 
deal with it in what will probably 
be a deteriorating economic situation, 
Even Labour is aware that a halt 
must be called to claims for higher 
wages, and that the Trade Unions 
will not be much more disposed 
to freeze wages for Labour than it 
is for the Conservatives. 

It is necessary to add that the 
Government made an unpopular 
start when it refused to authorise 
a higher wage for certain adminis- 
trative and clerical workers in the 
National Health Service. Although 
the Whitley Council had agreed to 
the increase, the last word was with 
the Government, which could not 
evade its duty without stultifying 
all the professions of Ministers. That 
they should refuse to authorise the 
higher wage was inevitable; that 
they should have been put in the 
position of having to refuse to auth- 
orise it was just bad luck. 

They are going to need some good 
luck during the coming session if,. 
as most of their supporters hope, 
they stand firm by their policy and 
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frown upon any new wages claims 
which are unaccompanied by higher 
productivity. They would be wise 
to do more than frown at the 
wage-earners. Black-coated workers 
demanding higher salaries and rentiers 
requiring bigger dividends should 
come under an equal discourage- 
ment. In fact, the Government can 
hardly hope successfully to stabilise 
wages unless at the same time they 
enforce a stabilisation of salaries 
and dividends. The British people 
never refuse to pass through a bad 
time, provided they can see that 
all are going through it together. 
What they always dislike and dis- 
trust is a discrimination in hard- 
ships. A general freezing of salaries 
and dividends would not really make 
very much economic difference to 
an effort to conquer inflation; but 
the psychological effect would be 
almost incalculable. It could easily 
tip the balance between success and 
failure. 


‘Regions Caesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway,’ 
sang the poet; and we may be 
pretty sure that if Lenin could return 
for a brief visit to the scene of his 
activities in 1917, he would be stag- 
gered by the success of his Revolution. 
Not only has Russia recovered, in 
fact if not in name, practically all 
the dominions of the Tsars which 
she lost after the war of 1914-18 
(with the exception of Finland) 
but she can fairly claim to have 
extended the effective boundaries of 
the Russian Empire. In Europe her 
control over Poland, East Germany, 


Rumania, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia is as complete as if officials 
from the Kremlin were in charge, 
as in some cases they are; while 
in the Far East she has won back 
much of what she lost in the dis- 
astrous war against Japan. 

Lenin, however, who never be- 
lieved in the possibility of Com- 
munism surviving in a mainly capi- 
talistic world, would be even more 
gratified to discover that about a 
third of the inhabitants of the earth 
are now Communist (in government 
if not in sentiment), that China has 
gone that way, that India is shaky, 
that the Middle East is uncertain, 
and that large Communist minorities 
exist in countries like France and 
Italy. Undoubtedly, at the fortieth 
anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion (now, owing to the change in 
the calendar, celebrated early in 
November), the Party was entitled 
to feel some complacency. 

This has been accentuated by 
the Soviet Union’s achievement in 
launching the first two satellites to 
enter the stratosphere. While these 
were a victory for Russian scientists 
and represented an undeniable score 
over the United States, their chief 
importance lies in the effect they 
are having on those countries which 
still halt between two opinions, un- 
certain, in the language of the race- 
course, whether they should put 
their shirts on Communist or Capi- 
talist in the International Stakes. 

Curiously enough, for a reason 
which no Russian can be expected 
to understand, the second satellite 
has forfeited a good deal of the 
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respect earned in this country by its 
predecessor. The Russian scientists 
were naturally anxious to discover 


; whether a living creature could sur- 


vive a journey into space and, if so, 
for how long. They could have 
sent up Marshal Zhukov, or any 
number of wretched people from 
their camps in the Arctic Circle, 
and very little would have been 
said. But they actually sent a DOG; 
and immediately hordes of dog- 
lovers sprang to their feet in passion- 
ate protest. 

As against a satisfactory record 
of achievements, Mr Khrushchev 
must have had some less comforting 
thoughts during the November cele- 
brations. Even in Russia people 
are rumoured to have been quietly 
complaining of the contrast between 
the vast sums of money spent on the 
production of satellites, and the low 
standard of living still ‘ enjoyed’ 
by the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
who should be forgiven if, faced 
with an up-to-date version of the 
old choice between butter or satel- 


. lites, they should declare a decided 


preference for butter. 

There is also Marshal Zhukov, 
who had been built up into a national 
hero, the general who never lost a 
battle, the saviour of Stalingrad, and 
so on, but has now been found guilty 
of the ‘ cult of personality,’ deprived 
of his offices and publicly disgraced. 
Evidently this has happened not 
so much because of anything the 
Marshal has said or done, as because 


, Of what he was. Mr Khrushchev 


cannot afford the presence in the 
Kremlin of anyone who might suc- 





89 
cessfully challenge his own pre- 
eminence and popularity. Marshal 
Zhukov was such a man; so he 
must go. It is true that so far 
Mr Khrushchev has not liquidated 
the men who have fallen out of his 
favour; but no doubt the day will 
come when, like Stalin, he will find, 
as was once said of Strafford, that 
* stone dead hath no fellow.’ 


The despatch of small supplies 
of arms to Tunisia by Britain and 
the United States has roused the 
burning indignation of the French. 
Their anger is understandable. They 
can reasonably ask against what foe 
the tiny army of Tunisia is being 
equipped and conclude that the 
weapons are not for use but for 
sale. Across the border Algerian 
rebels are locked in a bitter con- 
flict with the French. The rebels 
are short of arms and ammunition, 
and Tunisia, encouraged by Egypt, 
is a promising source of supply. 
The French can hardly be blamed 
for suspecting that some of the 
weapons their allies have been so 
kind as to send will be used to 
shoot down French soldiers. We 
can easily imagine what the feelings 
of people in this country would be 
in a similar situation. We remember 
the anger felt here when it was 
suspected that Russia was provid- 
ing weapons for Mau Mau, and 
Communist China for the forces of 
the insurgents in Malaya. The 
French have even stronger feelings 
about the arms which their friends, 
not their enemies, send to Tunisia. 
The fear may not be entirely 
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groundless. It is true that every 
new country today wants to assert 
its independence by maintaining an 
army and an air force out of all 
proportion to its needs or its purse. 
No foe may be threatening it; but 
unless it can make some show of 
being able to defend itself against 
external attack, its freedom is incom- 
plete. No government of such a 
country could stand against the sug- 
gestion that it is still dependent 
for its defence upon the support 
of the colonial power which once 
ruled it. 

On the other hand, the Tunisians 
have never concealed their sympathy 
with the Algerian rebels. They, 
the Tunisians, have escaped from 
the thraldom of France; why should 
not Algeria enjoy a similar emancipa- 
tion? Arms and even men have 
therefore been trickling over the 
border to bring help and refresh- 
ment to the forces of resistance. 
Nominally the government of Tunisia 
is not implicated; actually it prob- 
ably knows a good deal more about 
the leakage than it admits. This 
is the real reason why the French, 
the natural suppliers of weapons to 
their former colony, have been reluc- 
tant to send anything—an abstinence 
which could be nullified by the 
British and Americans. 

At first sight their action looked 
like another of the follies of Mr 
John Foster Dulles, placing the 
British once more in an embarrassing 
position. A folly the despatch of 
arms may well have been, although 
there is some sense in the argument 
that if France’s friends had not sent 
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the weapons, France’s enemies would 
have, and that it is more in the 
interests of the N.A.T.O. powers that 
two of them should be the bene- 
factors, than that this role should 
be left to Russia and Egypt, who 
would be very ready to assume it, 
At present Tunisia is in the Western 
camp; but a rebuff might well 
send her into other company; and 
if she was determined to have the 
arms, and would have them any- 
how, she might as well have them 
from us. 

How correct this reasoning may 
be it is difficult to decide. What 
is apparent, however, is that the whole 
affair has been clumsily handled by 
British and American diplomacy. A 
rift in the friendship between both 
countries and France is highly un- 


desirable, particularly at the present } 


moment, when from various causes 
the unity of N.A.T.O. is not so firm 
as once it was. In what we did, 
therefore, we may have been right, 
but have not been very clever. 


The Government’s proposals for 
the reform of the House of Lords 
met with rather a tepid reception 
from the Peers themselves. Their 
lack of enthusiasm may have pro- 
ceeded partly from their conscious- 
ness that outside the Houses of 
Parliament (and even among many 
members of the lower House) there 
is very little interest in the future 
of the Second Chamber, or even 
in the question of whether it should 
have a future at all. Since the 
Parliament Act of 1911, the old 
prestige of the Lords has dwindled 
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with their waning powers. Once 
they were acknowledged, as in title 
they still are, the senior partner 
in the Parliamentary firm. Today 
they have become so junior as 
scarcely to be a partner at all. 
They can delay a Bill they dislike 
for a year and no longer; and 
the attendances show how lightly 


( most Peers regard their legislative 


duties. There are about nine hun- 
dred Peers of Parliament, but a 


| good deal less than half of these 


appear at Westminster, even for 
the important divisions which some- 
times, though nowadays rather rarely, 
occur. 

The change, which those Peers 
who spoke in the debate on the 
Government’s proposals seemed to 
like least, was in logic unassailable. 


| Nowadays women have acquired most 


of the political privileges enjoyed by 
men. They can vote, of course, and 
sit in the House of Commons, and 
if the exercise of these privileges 
has not proved so beneficial to the 
country as forty-five years ago the 
advocates of Women’s Suffrage used 
to predict they would be, neither 
has the political woman been so 
disastrous a phenomenon as her 
opponents then feared. As a matter 
of fact, the opposition of many Lords 
to the Government’s proposal that 
Peeresses in their own right should 
in future be allowed to sit and that 
women should be eligible for Life 
Peerages was social rather than politi- 
cal. The House of Lords, besides 
being a legislature and a court of 
law, is a club; and the members 
of it, as much as those, for example, 
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gI 
of the Atheneum, dislike the idea 
of throwing open their doors to 
women, who may frequent the House 
of Commons, just as they may 
frequent the Athenzum annexe, but 
must stop short at the red carpet 
which marks the boundary of the 
House of Lords. 

Actually, apart from this club- 
man’s prejudice, there is a sound, 
if prosaic, objection. The Lords 
are as cramped for space as are 
the Commons, but if women are 
allowed to become Peers of Par- 
liament, for obvious reasons some 
special accommodation must be found 
for them. Where can that be? At 
a price, of course, such a problem 
can always be solved. But in the 
first place, part of the price will 
inevitably be the abstraction of rooms 
at present occupied by men; and 
in the second place, when the ques- 
tion of possibly providing accom- 
modation for women in the House 
of Lords was raised a few years 
ago, an extravagant expenditure was 
declared necessary. Not unnaturally 
a lot of Peers feel strong objection 
to spending a large sum of public 
money on something they do not 
really want. 

More serious, perhaps, than these 
sentiments is a feeling that if the 
Government is going to touch the 
subject at all, it should go rather 
farther. The proposals, as originally 
outlined, did not deal with two of the 
more pressing problems. The first is 
the position of the ‘ backwoodsmen,’ 
who never normally come near West- 
minster, but can, if need arises, be 
mobilised to appear and vote for 
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or against a particular measure. The 
intervention in some complicated 
controversy of a swarm of politically 
inexperienced noblemen, never easily 
defensible, is in these days felt to 
be positively objectionable. 

Then there is the plight of the 
‘reluctant heir,’ possibly a member 
of the House of Commons, who 
knows that on his father’s demise 
he must willy-nilly be translated to 
Another Place. He may be in pro- 
cess of carving out for himself a 
promising political career, with pros- 
pects of advancement to ministerial 
rank in the near future. But what- 
ever his ambitions may be, to the 
House of Lords he must go, and 
with his departure all those high 
hopes disappear. 

Quite a simple and obvious reform 
would eliminate the ‘ backwoods- 
man’ and at the same time satisfy 
the ‘reluctant heir. The Reform 
Bill need only enact that in future 
no Peer should ipso facto be a Peer 
of Parliament. The 850 or so present 
members of the United Kingdom 
Peerage would. be required, like the 
Scots Peers, to elect at each fresh 
Parliament 250 of their number to 
be Peers of Parliament; and any 
Peer who did not want to be on this 
panel could, like the Irish Peers 
in the old days, stand for election 
to the House of Commons. This 
very moderate reform, coupled with 
that of Life Peerages, which the 
Government has accepted, would 
produce a smaller, more serviceable, 
and more defensible Second Cham- 
ber. By an unadventurous prefer- 


ence for a minor change, the Govern- 
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ment might miss an opportunity 
which may never recur. 


With the approaching end of 
National Service, the question of 
recruitment for the Regular Army 
looks like again becoming acute, 
Already recruiting is threatening to 
fall below the line drawn by Mr 
Duncan Sandys some months ago, 
and in a year’s time, when the effect 
of a return to a purely voluntary 
system begins to be felt, our forces 
may dwindle to a point far below 
the danger line. 

As to what should be done to 
make the Army more popular there 
have always been two opinions. Ac- 


cording to one school of thought | 


the need is to offer a career which 
can compete in financial attractive- 
ness with business. Rates of pay 
and pension should be raised, better 
quarters be built, and various other 
amenities provided. 

The other school of thought is more 
psychological, and therefore probably 
more realistic in its approach. It 


begins by asking what it is that ; 


attracts young men into the Army 
now. Is it the pay, or the pension, 
or the uniform, or the food, or 
the quality of the accommodation? 
It goes on to emphasise the fact, 
which so many would-be reformers 
still refuse to recognise, that on a 
certain level the Army can never 


compete with business. In spite of | 


recent substantial increases, the pay 
it offers would be looked at with 
scorn by the lowest grade of trade 
unionist. A barracks can never be 
a home, and with all the greater 
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freedom the soldier enjoys today, 
the fact remains that he is still a 
soldier and under orders. He may 
work a forty-hour week; he may 
work less; but, if he is required so 
to do, he may have to work all 
round the clock, and without a penny 


extra for overtime. 


But if the recruit is not to be 


} ured into the Army by the modern 


counterpart of the Queen’s shilling, 
how and where is the recruiting 
sergeant to get his men? It is surely 


| incontestable that we should be wast- 


ing our time and the nation’s money 
by trying to persuade the young 
man who is thinking exclusively— 
or even mainly—of the loaves and 
fishes, that he will get as much of 
them by joining the Army as he 
would by taking a job in civilian 
life. The best recruit always has 
been and always will be the young 
man who has a streak of adventure 
in his make-up and is less interested 
in the actual material reward the 
Army can offer him than in the 
Kind of life it provides: the com- 


; panionship, the sport, and the oppor- 


tunities of seeing the world. Or 
he may have inherited a tradition 
of military service or be susceptible 
to the kind of glamour with which 
even a khaki uniform is invested. 
Of course he will expect to be paid 
properly, as he is being paid now, 
and at the end of his service to draw 
a satisfactory pension or gratuity and 
probably to receive the sort of help 
the Army can give him in finding 
a civilian job. 

If there are not enough young 
men in the country who will respond 
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to these inducements, there are cer- 
tainly not enough to be attracted 
by still higher rates of pay; and 
if the shortage of manpower per- 
sists, we shall just have to return 
to National Service, perhaps in a 
modified form. But let the country, 
with a more intelligent and skilfully 
directed publicity, try the other 
policy first. 


So much has been happening in 
sO many countries that the new crisis 
in Kenya has passed without the 
amount of comment it would have 
provoked a couple of years ago. The 
fact is that the multi-racial govern- 
ment, devised by Lord Chandos when 
he was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, has broken down. Actually 
it never worked properly, and Mr 
Lennox - Boyd’s confession of its 
failure was merely a recognition of 
something of which everyone who 
knows East Africa was already well 
aware. 

About nine months ago Kenya 
held elections, which were to be 
preliminary to the entry of African- 
elected members into the Council 
of Ministers. Five Africans were 
duly elected and, under the leader- 
ship of Mr Tom M’Boya, declared 
their unreadiness to take office until 
the number of elected members in 
the Legislative Council had been 
trebled. From that position they 
have never budged. Indeed, they 
have refused to discuss the future 
or to negotiate at all about anything 
until their first demand is conceded. 

The European members, on the 

other hand, were not prepared to 
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offer the Africans more than four 
new seats, although they could have 
been persuaded to raise the figure to 
six. Ten more were regarded as 
out of the question, particularly as 
Mr Tom M’Boya made it clear that 
this number was to be the starting- 
point and not the conclusion of any 
negotiations. 

A shrewd but inexperienced poli- 
tician, he must have realised by 
now that he has overplayed his 
hand. No one likes dictation—or 
dictators—and the arbitrary attitude 
he and his colleagues have taken 
up will do them no good in the 
future. They will not get the fifteen 
seats they have been demanding, but 
are being given the six they could have 
had months ago. They will certainly 
not get universal suffrage or a com- 
mon roll. The Government of Kenya 
will go on quite well without them ; 
the European and Asians will prob- 
ably return presently to the offices 
they have vacated ; and Mr M’Boya’s 
vanity will no longer be tickled by 
the courting of Governors and Sec- 
retaries of State. What he seems 
to have left out of his calculations 
is the agreement, which was one 
of the conditions under which the 
Lyttelton Plan was accepted, that 
until 1960 no change should be made 
in the constitution without the con- 
sent of the various races concerned. 
As this is now most unlikely to be 
forthcoming, Mr M’Boya and his 
friends may find themselves cooling 
their heels for three years; while 
in 1960 the European members may 
be in a less accommodating frame 
of mind than they were a few months 
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ago. In Mr M’Boya’s view the 
Lyttelton Plan may be rather less 
than half a loaf; but half a loaf is 
better than nothing, and nothing 
is all his political recalcitrance has 
so far won for him and his African 
“ents. 

Maybe if the Europeans had beena 
little more concessive a little more 
quickly, Mr M’Boya would have 
taken the same stand, since unfortun- 
ately he is the sort of man who regards 
every concession as an encourage- 
ment to the political appetite. All 
the same it is a pity that more gen- 
erous terms were not offered rather 
earlier. Everyone is aware that by 
the Lyttelton Plan the African com- 


munity was absurdly under-repre- | 


sented; and while the country is 
certainly not ready for universal 
suffrage, or the common roll, or an 
African majority, a less grudging 
offer would have shown the Euro- 
peans in a better light. They should 
make more allowance for the fact 
that the young Kenyan African is 
not only angry, but in a hurry. 


They cannot give him all that he ° 


wants as soon as he wants it, but 
they might acknowledge their aware- 
ness that he has a grievance. 


“ You are English,” said the Amir 
Abdulla to the young officer who 
had succeeded Colonel Peake in the 
command of the Arab Legion, “ and 
this is an Arab country and af 
Arab Army. Before you take over 
command, I want you to pledge 
me your word that, as long as you 
remain in this appointment you will 
act alw.ys as if you had been bom 


| 
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a Trans-Jordanian.” Glubb Pasha 
gave his word and kept it. His 
book? is his record of how faithfully, 
over sixteen years, he served Abdulla, 
his son, and his grandson. 

In 1939 the Arab Legion, half 
policemen and half soldiers, num- 
bered 1350 men; and in 1956, 
when King Hussein summarily dis- 
missed its Commander, its strength 
was 23,000. It had tanks, aeroplanes 
and modern weapons. It was almost 
a community by itself, with its 
schools, its stores and its workshops ; 
while behind it was a National 
Guard of 30,000 men to take the 
first strain of any attack on the 
country. 

All this was the work of Glubb 
Pasha, and the very success of it 
led to his downfall. In the war 
with Israel the other Arab armies 
showed a regrettable tendency to 
tun away. Only the Arab Legion 
fought with distinction, and it was 
due to the Legion that, when the 
fighting ended, some part of Palestine 
remained in Arab hands. The offence 


: was rank, unforgivable, and the rage 


of the inept allies was that of ‘ Caliban 
not seeing his own face in the glass.’ 
The statesmen of Egypt, Syria and 
the Lebanon could not admit that 
their soldiers were not heroes or 
that they themselves were not com- 
petent. Since defeat must be the 
fault of somebody, by an absurd 


| paradox they alleged that the archi- 


tect of their misfortunes was Glubb 
Pasha. He was the tool of Britain. 


| He had betrayed Ludd and Ramleh 


to the enemy. He dared to consider 
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1 © A Soldier with the Arabs.’ By Glubb Pasha. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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it better to defend Jordan on a 
defensible line than along an inde- 
fensible frontier. The truth is that, 
except for Iraq, the Arab states 
hoped and still hope to destroy 
Jordan and partition it among them- 
selves. The Communists were anxious 
to eliminate Britain and Britain’s 
friends from the Middle East. A 
quarter of a million refugees wanted 
no peace with Israel, even though a 
new war promised only a fresh defeat 
and more misery. The lawyers, 
schoolmasters and doctors even of 
Jordan, who always form the intel- 
ligentsia of an Arab state, were against 
Glubb, because he gave the com- 
mands in the Legion to the men 
who could fight, not to the men who 
could only talk. And week after 
week the Cairo Radio told its old 
monotonous tale of colonialism and 
British perfidy, until at last the 
common people of Amman began to 
think there must be something in it. 

So long as King Abdulla lived, 
the campaign against Glubb Pasha 
made little headway; but Abdulla 
was murdered, and his grandson 
Hussein was young and inexperienced. 
He chose his friends unwisely, and 
later, when Glubb was out of the 
way, they betrayed the King as they 
had betrayed Glubb. Fortunately 
Hussein, for all his youth, had some 
of the stuff of his grandfather in 
him. He fought back, hard and 
with success; and while his throne 
is precarious, it still stands. Yet 
there must be moments when he 
bitterly regrets having allowed his 
false friends to separate him from 





the truest friend he and Jordan ever 
had. 

The whole story, from 1940 to 
1956, is not one on which the 
principal characters, with one ex- 
ception, can look back with pride. 
Hussein was grossly ungrateful ; 
the United Nations was weak and 
ineffective; United States policy 
was dominated by jealousy of Britain, 
desire for more oil, and fear of 
losing the Jewish vote in New York 
State ; the Arab leaders everywhere 
were treacherous or incompetent or 
both. Abdulla stood out as a shining 
exception of wisdom and loyalty. 

Glubb Pasha tells his story with 
modesty and without a trace of 
bitterness. He writes with toleration 
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and even with kindliness of those 
who have treated him so badly. He 
was, first, last and all the time, a 
soldier. If he had been more ofa 
politician, he might have confounded 
his enemies, but his duty, as he saw 
it, was to obey orders and keep 
clear of intrigues. It must be some 
slight consolation to him in his 
enforced exile to be assured that, 
although so much of his work has 
been destroyed and the future of the 
country he helped to build up remains 
uncertain, those who know the facts 
will give him the credit he has 
amply earned, and that his name 
will rank high on the roll of English- 
men who have tried to serve Arabia, 
loving it and its people. 
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MEMORY 
UNLIMITED 


JUMPED into the first railway 

compartment which seemed empty: 
my eyes fell on a book left on the seat 
opposite by a previous passenger. 

| took it up absent-mindedly and 
ran through the first lines. Five 
minutes later | was reading it as 
eagerly as a clue to a hidden treasure. 
| learned that everyone’s memory is 
capable of fantastic feats; that an 
ordinary person if he has taught him- 
self to control the way in which his 
brain stores impressions can memorise 
accurately long and complicated lists 
of facts after reading them over only 
once or twice. | thought | would test 
the truth of the statement. 

| took a time-table out of my suit- 
case and began reading quietly, in the 
manner prescribed, the names of 
about one hundred railway stations. 
| observed that, after reading them 
over a few times, | could recite the 
whole list off with hardly a mistake. 
With a little more practice | found | 
had committed them so completely to 
memory that | could remember them 
in the reverse order and even pick 
out one station from the list and 
say which number it was, and what 
were the names of the towns before 
and after it. 

| was astonished at the memory | 


had acquired and spent the rest of my 
journey on more and more difficult 
experiments in memory, and reflect- 
ing how this new control | was achiev- 
ing over my mind would materially 
help me to a greater success in life. 
After this, | worked hard at this 
wonderful memory system, and within 
a week | found | could recall passages 
from books and quote them with 
ease; names, addresses and business 
appointments were remembered im- 
mediately ; and in four months | 
had succeeded in learning Spanish. 

If | have obtained from life a 
measure of wealth and happiness, it 
is to that book | owe it, for it revealed 
to me the workings of my brain. 

Three years ago, | had the good for- 
tune to meet its author, and | prom- 
ised him to propagate his method, 
and today | am glad of this opportunity 
of expressing my gratitude to him. 

| can only suppose that others wish 
to acquire what is, after all, the most 
valuable asset towards success in life. 

Borg’s address is: H. E. Borg, clo 
Aubanel Publishers, 14 Lower Baggot 
Street, Dublin, Ireland. Apply to him 
for his little book, ‘ The Eternal Laws 
of Success.’ It is free to all who wish 


to develop their memory. 
F, ROBERTS. 
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